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BE SURE TO LISTEN REGULARLY TO 


FRANK EDWARDS 


Never before has it been so essential for every 
citizen to know not only what is happening each 
day but also what lies behind the news and what 
it really means for the plain people of America. 
That is why you should listen regularly to Frank 
Edwards. 

Tune in his broadcasts and you will become 


one of the best-informed citizens in your com- 


munity. By listening to Frank Edwards you will 
acquire a great deal of highly significant infor- 
mation on public affairs that the reactionaries and 
their agents, in Congress and elsewhere, want to 
keep covered up. 

Listen to Frank Edwards. He’s on Mutual and 
other stations, from coast to coast. A public 


service of the American Federation of Labor. 
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y/ V hit y, | Labor’s Stake 
(A bdMe There is a danger that the individual 


man, whose well-being is the chief concern 

of all democratic policies, foreign or do- 

mestic, is being lost sight of in the welter 

SECOND L.C.F.T.U. CONGRESS OPENS of ideological generalities and slogans 

: : which fill the air. Generalities are fre- 

: quently accepted as gospel truth without 

IMPORTANT DECISIONS... _J. A. Woll, J. A. Glenn, H. S. Thatcher even a superficial examination of the valid- 
ity of their basic tenets. 

The basic issue, as I see it, is simply 

WHAT HAPPENED AT KARACHI? Richard Deverall whether or not men are to be left free to 

; organize their social, political and economic 

existence in accordance with their desires, 

SOUTHERN REPORT 7 ie or whether they are to have their lives 

arranged and dictated for them by small 

groups of men who have arrogated to them- 


; WOMEN AT WORK, THEN AND NOW _. Frieda S. Miller 10 _**Ives this arbitrary power. 
. é 3 The great enemy of democracy has al- 
ways been the concentration of arbitrary 
LITTLE ONES STILL TOIL Gertrude Folks Zimand 12 — Wer in a few hands. 
. Labor plays a vital part in the function- 
ing of the modern state. If labor can be 
EDITORIALS William Green 16 confused or embittered, if labor can be 
* made to lose faith in the community of 
which it forms a part, then the core of any 
Thomas W. Doig 18 national society is threatened. 
? The enemies of democracy know this, 
and it explains the efforts they make to 
lermine the confidence of the labor ele- 
: 20 und 
Joseph Prendergast ment in the stability of our institutions and 
the soundness of our traditions. 
No section of the American population 
Art 
rturo Jauregui 22 has a more vital stake in the preservation 
of free institutions in the world than has 
American labor. For among the first vic- 
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“certain unalienable Rights . . . 


Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” 
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second LOK TU. Congress Opens 


Milan Is Scene of Free Labor’s Parley 


HE second congress of the Inter- 

i national Confederation of Free 

Trade Unions, the worldwide 

federation of free and demo- 
cratic labor, is in session this month 
in Milan, Italy. The .congress got 
under way July 4, with delegates in 
attendance from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and other anti-totalita- 
rian trade union centers around the 
globe. 

The A. F. of L. delegation joined 
with other United States and Cana- 
dian groups in introducing a resolu- 
tion of great importance assailing 
Stalin’s Russia, Franco’s Spain and 
Peron’s Argentina as oppressive na- 
tions which stifle human freedom and 
put the “yoke of the dictator” on 
working people. 

The resolution, which was signed 
by the C.I.0., the United Mine Work- 
ers, the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress 
of Labor as well as by the American 
Federation of Labor, is one of more 
than fifty resolutions on which the 
LC.F.T.U. will take action in the 
course of the Milan meeting. 

Castigating the Soviet dictatorship, 
the American-Canadian resolution re- 
views the Communists’ imperialistic 
record since their seizure of power in 
Russia thirty-four years ago, recites 
the inhuman practices of the Stalin 
gang and points out that the U.S.S.R. 
in the recent war “was helped from 
enslavement by the people it now 
seeks to put in slavery.” 

“Nor is the Soviet Union alone in 
practices here described,” the resolu- 
tion emphasizes. “In Spain and 
Argentina, brother and sister union- 
ists wear the yoke of the dictators and 
yearn to join the free world in peace 
and freedom.” 

From George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Milan congress heard 
that the overthrow of the world’s dic- 
tatorships can be achieved by the 
forces of freedom. The A. F. of L. 
delegation, headed by Vice-President 
Matthew Woll, submitted Mr. Meany’s 
report on free labor’s aims in the 
struggle against totalitarian tyranny. 
This was one of the three major re- 
ports submitted to the I.C.F.T.U. 
meeting. 

Mr. Meany is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the I.C.F.T.U. 
Le n Jouhaux, of the Force Ouv- 
riére of France, and Sir Vincent Tew- 
son, of the British Trades Union Con- 
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gress, presented the other major re- 
ports. 

“Today one out of every three 
human beings is in subjection to some 
form of totalitarian dictatorship,” Mr. 
Meany’s report said. “In this situa- 
tion the ideals of freedom, social jus- 
tice and human dignity, prized by or- 
ganized labor the world over, are in 
the gravest danger.” 

The struggle for preservation and 
promotion of human freedom tran- 
scends all else in urgency and impor- 
tance for the working people of all 
lands, Mr. Meany’s report pointed out. 

The A. F. of L. leader’s report said 
the rise of the totalitarian menace 
grows out of the failure of govern- 
ments to concern themselves with the 
welfare of their people; slowness of 
imperialist powers in breaking with 
imperialist policies; resistance by re- 
actionary forces in industry to the 
yearning of the masses for recogni- 
tion and a place in society; the deterio- 
ration of the Russian revolution from 
a democratic movement against Rus- 
sian tyranny into a Bolshevik dicta- 
torship; rise of a counterrevolution of 
Fascism in Italy under Mussolini, 
Hitler Nazism in Germany, Falang- 
ism in Spain and Peronism in Argen- 
tina. 

Dictatorship cannot be shaken off 
easily, the report prepared by Mr. 
Meany warned, because the will of the 
masses of the people in the totalitarian 
countries is destroyed, thwarted and 
paralyzed by the tyrants’ terrorism. 


“These dictators can be overthrown 
and their dictatorships destroyed only 
through a revolt of the liberty-loving 
people, encouraged and aided by the 
forces of freedom in other lands,” the 
report said. 

Mr. Meany called on the I.C.F.T.U. 
to identify the basic features of totali- 
tarianism and to lay down guiding 
lines for a worldwide fight against 
totalitarianism, especially against the 
spreading menace of slave labor. 

“With free labor rallied vigorously 
on the side of democracy and peace, 
neither the Communist nor any other 
brand of totalitarian dictatorship and 
aggression can ever win or even dare 
to plunge mankind into another global 
war,” Mr. Meany’s report declared. 

“The fight for freedom and peace 
will be decisively won in the factories 
and on the farmlands. The Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions can and must provide the lead- 
ership for this victory for all man- 
kind. 

“Free world labor can have no more 
lofty ambition or nobler goal than its 
devotion to human freedom, social jus- 
tice and lasting peace.” 

General Secretary J. H. Oldenbroek 
assailed Stalinist imperialism, against 
which, he said, all free peoples have 
been compelled to rearm. 

“The world was well on its way to- 
ward full economic recovery and 
higher wages when the Korean on- 
slaught was unleashed,” Brother 
Oldenbroek told the delegates. 


Four members of the A. F. of L. delegation are snapped aboard 
the Queen Elizabeth, which carried them to Europe. From left, 
Robert Byron, George Harrison, Harry Bates and A. C. D’Andrea. 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Bates are members of A. F. of L. Council 
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Secondary Boycott Provisions Clarified 


By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


HE Supreme Court issued deci- 

sions last month in four cases 

which serve to clarify the scope 
and effect of the so-called secondary 
boycott provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The cases are: 

* National Labor Relations Board 
versus International Rice Milling 
Company. 

* National Labor Relations Board 
versus Denver Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council. 

* Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, Local 501, versus National Labor 
Relations Board. 

* Local 74, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, versus National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The last three decisions serve to 
confirm many of the fears which 
organized labor has expressed con- 
cerning the destructive effect that the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s secondary boycott 
provisions would have upon tradi- 
tional and justifiable labor practices 
based upon the principle of mutual 
aid and protection. 

In addition, these three decisions 
indicate that the act may embrace, 
and the Board may have jurisdiction 
over, building trades operations even 
where as little as several hundred 
dollars’ worth of materials are re- 
ceived or shipped across state lines 
by the contractor or subcontractor 
against’ whom alleged secondary 
activities are directed. 

Labor disputes in the building 
trades were 
three of the cases. Under the deci- 
sions, the Taft-Hartley Act makes it 
unlawful, in any building trades dis- 
pute where more than one contractor 
is engaged in construction work, to 
direct picketing at all of the con- 
tractors on the job where the actual 


industry involved in 


A 


dispute or grievance is with only one 
of the several contractors. 

It is only where the entire building 
or construction job is being under- 
taken by a single general contractor 
that picketing can be directed gen- 
erally or at the job as a whole. 

It is unlawful for one building 
trades union which has a dispute with 
one of several contractors or sub- 
contractors working on a particular 
job to induce the craft employes 
employed by other contractors to quit 
their employment through picketing 
directed at such other contractors. 

It is only the contractor with whom 
the immediate dispute exists who can 
be picketed. 

Union rules or by-laws or the by- 
laws of Building Trades Councils 
that attempt to require all crafts 
working on a particular job to cease 
work in support of a particular craft 
which is engaged in a labor dispute 
may be regarded, in certain circum- 
stances under the decisions, as evi- 
dence supporting a claim of violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act when used 
to require automatic as distinguished 
from voluntary quitting of work by 
craft workers other than those who 
have an immediate dispute. 

The majority of the Supreme 
Court, taking what the dissenting 
justices in one of the opinions termed 
an unrealistic view of building 
trades practices, considered each con- 
tractor or subcontractor engaged in 
a particular construction job as a 
separate employer, so that any strik- 
ing or picketing whose object was to 
induce a strike among employes of 
contractors or subcontractors other 
than the contractor or subcontractor 
with whom the immediate dispute 
existed would constitute unlawful 


secondary activity directed at so- 
called third parties. 

Labor had feared that the secondary 
boycott restrictions might have just 
this effect if the Taft-Hartley Act 
were literally applied. The latest 
Supreme Court decisions have proved 
the validity of these apprehensions. 

However, while the decisions in- 
dicate that the Taft-Hartley Act does 
destroy many legitimate and justif- 
able practices in the building trades 
industries, they also indicate that the 
act does not prevent or prohibit 
picketing or striking, even on a con- 
struction job, against a_ particular 
contractor or employer with whom 
a particular craft has an immediate 
and primary labor dispute. 

The decisions make it clear that 
the secondary boycott provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act do not prohibit 
strikes or picketing by any craft or 
group of crafts having a dispute with 
a particular employer (always re- 
membering that each contractor or 
subcontractor on a job must be 
considered as a separate employer) 
for organizational purposes or to 
achieve recognition or to protest the 
hiring of non-union labor or to 
protest substandard wages, hours and 
conditions. 

However, any such strike or picket- 
ing must be on behalf of the labor 
organization that is affected, and the 
picketing and the picket signs must 
be directed only at the employer with 
whom the dispute exists or against 
whom complaint and protest is being 
made. 

If this is done and if there is no 
attempt—by direct solicitation oF 
union by-laws. or otherwise—to re 
quire the craft employes of other 
contractors. or employers on the job, 
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by concerted action, to cease work 
in support of the protest, then the 
picketing is entirely legal, even 
though the picketing may have the 
eflect of causing a disruption or 
cessation of work among craft em- 
ployes of other contractors by reason 
of their refusal to cross the primary 
picket line placed by the protesting 
union at the job site. 

The foregoing are general conclu- 
sions which can be drawn from the 
decisions. It might be well to in- 
dicate a little more specifically just 
what each decision holds and the 
meaning and effect of the specific 
holding. In the following analysis 
no attempt will be made to recite in 
detail the somewhat involved factual 
situation which existed in each case; 
the general holding and its meaning 
will alone be considered. 


N National Labor Relations Board 
| versus International Rice Milling 
Company, a Teamsters’ local union, 
which was not certified or recognized 
as a majority representative, picketed 
arice mill with the object of securing 
recognition. In the course of the 
picketing, the union pickets induced 
and encouraged two men in charge of 
a truck belonging to a neutral cus- 
tomer of the mill to refuse to cross 
the picket line. 

The then general counsel of the 
Labor Board charged the union with 
violation of the secondary boycott 
provisions of the act in that it had 
sought to require a third party not 
to deal with the picketed employer. 

The Board ruled that this induce- 
ment, since it took place at the scene 
of the primary dispute and did not 
amount to inducement to concerted 
action, did not constitute a violation 
of the act. The Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the Board and 
was in turn reversed by the United 
States Supreme Court in a unanimous 
opinion. 

The Supreme Court found that the 
picketing was directed primarily at 
the mill and not at the neutral 
customer and that, even though the 
effect of the picketing may have 
been io induce the neutral customer 
not to deal with the mill, this effect 
idental. 

The law, it was said, specifically 
protected the right to strike any em- 
ployer in a primary dispute; this 


was 


right was not to be impaired unless 
specifically indicated in the act. 
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The fact that the picketing was 
limited to the geographic area of the 
mill was found significant. Further, 
the Supreme Court noted that there 
was no picketing of the customer as 
such. Finally, the court found that 
the actual inducement of two em- 
ployes of a neutral customer not to 
cross the picket line was aimed at 
individual action by such employes; 
there was no attempt or object to 
induce concerted activities of that 
customer’s employes. As stated by 
the court: 

“A union’s inducements or encour- 
agements reaching individual em- 
ployes of neutral employers only as 
they happen to approach the picketed 
place of business generally are not 
aimed at concerted, as distinguished 
from individual, conduct by such 
employes. Generally, therefore, such 
actions do not come within the 
proscription of Section 8(b)(4).” 

The International Rice Milling 
Company case, then, is authority for 
the proposition that the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s secondary boycott prohibitions 
do not forbid primary picketing or 
striking against an employer in a 
dispute over organization, recogni- 





tion or working conditions and that 
picketing in support of such a strike 
is not illegal, even though the in- 
cidental or even inevitable effect is 
to induce employes of so-called third 
parties to refrain from crossing the 
picket line, thus requiring their em- 
ployer to cease doing business with 
the primary employer. 

This case is also authority for the 
proposition that inducement by oral 
solicitation of individual employes 
of a neutral customer, who approach 
a picket line legally established and 
maintained, not to cross that picket 
line generally does not fall within 
the ban of Section 8(b)(4) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the Denver Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council case, the 
Denver Building Trades Council be- 
came involved in a dispute with an 
electrical subcontractor who refused 
to hire union men. The general 
contractor, as well as ether 
contractors on the job, were fair. 

The Council posted a picket at the 
project, stating: “This job unfair to 
Denver Building Trades Council.” 
In addition, other craft unions affil- 
iated with (Continued on Page 24) 
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GEORGE HARRISON IS SWORN IN 
George Harrison takes oath as deputy to Defense Mobilizer Wilson (center). 
A. F. of L. Vice-President Harrison is the top labor man in the defense setup. 

















NDER the blazing sun of a 

Saturday afternoon in West 

Pakistan, a parade of trade 
unionists went down the main street 
of Karachi to pass in review before 
the City Hall. And a scene it was, 
for in addition to the thousands of 
free trade unionists of Pakistan were 
1,000 camel-drawn 
horse-drawn vehicles and 1,000 don- 
key-drawn carts. 


wagons, 900 


As Pakistani trade unionists waved 
flags, shouted union slogans and 
waved greetings to the Asian trade 
union officials watching their parade, 
the stately camels swayed from side 
to side, held their heads high in the 
air of freedom and independence. 
Walking from wagon to wagon, from 
cart to cart went visiting Korean 
trade union leaders who called to 
their Pakistani brothers: 

“Pakistan Zindabad!” 
for Pakistan!”) 

This spectacular demonstration in 
Karachi was the preliminary notifi- 
cation to the city that the following 
Monday the first Asian regional con- 
ference of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions would 
be called to order by the venerable 
trade union leader of India, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi. When Joshi rapped the gavel 
on the opening day, some thirty-one 
trade union delegates representing 
eleven Countries of Free Asia were on 
hand in the City Hall Auditorium to 
listen to the inaugural addresses and 
the greetings from fraternal delegates. 

Chairman Joshi of India was 
flanked by two vice-presidents, Chun 
Chin-han of the Korean Federation 
of Labor and R. E. Jayatilaka of 
Ceylon’s Trade Union Congress. 
Pakistan’s M. A. Khatib welcomed 
the delegates and observers to his 


(“Hurrah 
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of the All- 
of Labor. 


country in the name 
Pakistan Confederation 
And the A. F. of L.’s Irving Brown 
was on hand as the representative of 
the I.C.F.T.U. 

In his speech Brother Brown 
stressed the need for organizing and 
unifying the unorganized workers 
throughout Free Asia as a pre-condi- 
tion to winning greater economic 
advancement for the workers of 
Asia. He underlined the fact that 
during the past two years, as the 
I.C.F.T.U. has forged ahead in Asia, 
the Cominformed W.F.T.U. stooge or- 
ganization has practically fallen apart 
in many areas of Asia. 

Mention of the W.F.T.U. brought 
back memories of the notorious 
W.F.T.U. conference held in Peking 
during late November of 1949, when 
Communist “trade leaders” 
met in an apparent trade union con- 
ference to plot with Soviet advisers 
the military subversion of Southeast 
Asia and the launching of the attack 
on South Korea. The published 
proceedings of that W.F.T.U. meet- 
ing read like a meeting of an Army 
general stafl—attack, weapons, guer- 
illa warfare and the like. 

In striking contrast, the entire tenor 
of the Karachi I.C.F.T.U. conference 
was a cry for peace, a demand that 
Stalin’s war-mongers keep their hands 
off Asia, a realistic discussion of the 
real problems of the workers of Free 
Asia. While the W.F.T.U. has re- 
vealed itself as one of the military 
units of the world Communist army, 
the I.C.F.T.U. by its words and deeds 
marches in the vanguard of those 
who cherish freedom, independence 
and the true value of man’s dignity. 

The four-day I.C.F.T.U. confer- 
ence discussed many topics, made 
many voted to - create 


union 


decisions, 





permanent regional machinery in 
Asia for the I.C.F.T.U., and elected 
India’s seafaring Dhyan Mungat as 
its secretary. Highlights of the con- 
ference pivoted about the discussion 
of plantation labor and labor legisla. 
tion, Korea, and the oppression of 
labor in China by the Communist 
bandit regime of Mao. 


LANTATIONS are deep in the folk- 
i lore and memory of Americans 
who cannot forget that slave labor 
once cultivated the tobacco, cotton 
and other cash-crop plantations of 
Colonial and _post-Revolutionary 
America. 

Those things are a thing of the 
past in America, but in many parts 
of Asia, Uncle Tom is still very much 
alive—and although the whip-lash- 
ing Simon Legree has passed down 
the corridor of time, tens of thou- 
sands of Asian workers work and live 
under the same conditions that ob- 
tained in the Southern part of the 
United States 100 years ago. 


Brother Sibnath Banerjee, rep- 
resenting India’s Hind Mazdoor 


Sabha, told the conference: 

“One of the major bases for the 
colonial and semi-colonial economy 
of large sections of Asia is found 
in the now century-old plantations 
which are extensive. Large areas 
which formerly grew food for the 
local populations have during the 
past century come under rubber. tea. 
sugar, coffee, cocoanut and _ spice 
cultivation, constituting the so-called 
cash-crop system. Under the planta- 
tion system workers have been shorn 
of many basic economic and civil 
rights, and they live under a status 
of semi-slavery. 

“The plantation economy is Asia 
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wide and is controlled by private 
groups of large producers. As is well 
known, enormous profits have been 
drawn out of the soil of Asia by these 
private, predatory groups. Planta- 
tion owners have prospered as Asian 
workers have decayed!” 

These remarks were part of the 
resolution submitted to the conference 
by a subcommittee. Banerjee stressed 
the difficulty of organizing the plan- 
tation workers in India: 

“The difficulty is of traditions that 
obtain * * *, of feudal lords in the 
shape of managers. * * * They will 
not allow you to approach the workers 
** * or to address them.” 

Brother Deven Sen of India’s 
|.N.T.U.C. emphasized that in Asia 
(excluding the China mainland) there 
are 3,000,000 plantation workers and 
he charged that wages are as low as 
33 cents per day. Sen declared that 
tea, rubber and other Asian planta- 
tion products are international com- 
modities, adding that, although rub- 
ber and other prices had soared since 
the outbreak of the Korean struggle, 
wages remain pitifully low. 

Sen declared: 

“The main difficulty (in organizing 
plantation workers) is that most of 
these plantations are away from the 
cities. There is no communication. 
And, of course, every manager of a 
plantation is a law unto himself. He 
has vast areas of land—several thou- 
sands of acres—and it is very difficult 
to reach all that area. * * * 

“The progress made despite these 
handicaps is really very encouraging, 
and | am sure, given time, it will be 
possible to build up a very strong, 
well-knit organization of plantation 
workers to defend their rights.” 

Brother Faiz Ahmed of East Pakis- 
tan declared: 

“I can say that human beings can- 
not live on a cattle level. Human 
beings should not be expected to live 
in the kind of houses that are pro- 
vided to workers on plantations. I 
should also like to say that our gov- 
ernments in Asia, though they claim 
to be people’s representatives, have 
not done anything so far toward the 
amelioration of the conditions of 
plantation labor. The plantation man- 
agers consider themselves more pow- 
erful than the Prime Minister.” 

Speakers from Ceylon and Malaya 


repeate:| the demands of free labor 
that speody efforts be made to correct 
abuses on the plantations of Asia. 
JULY, 1951 








A worker of Asia. Better pay and conditions are urgently needed 


Mr. Jayatilaka of Ceylon demanded 
that these conditions be remedied “so 
that, instead of getting one genera- 
tion after another of poor, emaciated, 
half-naked workers, their children 
and progeny will be able to look for- 
ward to a better life.” 


I a powerful plea for aid and sup- 
port, Brother Liang Yung-chang 
of Free China, speaking on behalf of 
the Chinese Federation of Labor now 
based on Taiwan, told the delegates: 

“In Shanghai alone, over 150,000 
workers are known to have lost their 
jobs following the so-called ‘libera- 
tion’ by the Communists. Of these 
unemployed, at least 50,000 workers 
were sent to Soviet Russia and other 
Russian satellite nations for slave 
labor. 

“It has been calculated that over 
1,500,000 Chinese workers have been 
conscripted for service connected with 
the Communist aggression in Korea 
or have been killed in battle on the 
Korean war front. 

“The economy of the mainland has 
also been ruined by the Communist 
practice of ruthlessly stripping the in- 
dustries from such cities as Shanghai, 
Canton, Hankow and Tientsin and 


moving them to areas adjacent to the 
borders of the Soviet Union, such as 
Manchuria and Sinkiang.” 

Brother Liang Yung-chang and his 
fellow-delegate, Brother Teng Wan-hsi, 
offered a resolution on Communist 
imperialism which was referred to 
the Milan congress of the I.C.F.T.U. 

Denouncing the destruction of the 
rights of labor by the Chinese occu- 
pation on the mainland, the enforce- 
ment of compulsory arbitration and 
the fourteen-hour day, and the intro- 
duction into China of Soviet-model 
slave labor camps, the resolution peti- 
tioned the Milan meeting of the 
1.C.F.T.U. “to intensify the struggle 
against war-mongers such as Stalin 
and Mao, to battle slave labor and to 
denounce the slaughter of Asians by 
the Communist imperialists,” and 
asked the I.C.F.T.U. “to request all 
free trade union centers to use their 
moral and political strength in en- 
couraging their several governments 
to implement a tight embargo of Com- 
munist-occupied China.” 

The Chinese resolution also asked 
the I.C.F.T.U. to “urge that all free 
trade unions throughout the world 
refuse to load or discharge cargoes 


for Occupied China and all other 
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Cominform countries.” It urged that 
the 1.C.F.T.U. call upon its affiliates 
to “use their moral and _ political 
strength in urging their several gov- 
ernments either to deny recognition 
to the Communist junta now occupy- 
ing China or, if they have extended 
recognition to the Communist junta, 
to withdraw it forthwith, thus dem- 
onstrating the solidarity of the free 
workers of the world and their deter- 
mination that no country shall be per- 
mitted to come under the domination 
of the militarists who seek to extend 
Communist imperialism over China, 
Korea, Japan, Indo-China and other 
countries of an Asia which cries for 
freedom and knows that justice is its 
birthright.” 

In introducing a resolution on Ko- 
rea, Brother Chun Chin Han of the 
Federation of Korean Trade Unions 
declared : 

“Ever since the Communist 
sion last year, our Korean Federation 
has been making every effort to line 
up with Allied troops in fighting to 
defend our fatherland and to pre- 
serve freedom. Millions of Koreans 
* * * have fallen victim to Commu- 
nist arms. 

“Most of the leaders and members 
of the Korean Federation of Labor 
who failed to flee to the South in the 
first Communist invasion last summer 
were labeled as ‘reactionaries’ by the 
Reds and murdered or abducted into 
North Korea. Their number reached 
30,000. 

“Almost all the industrial plants 
were reduced to ashes by the destruc- 
tive deeds of the North Korean Com- 
munists last summer.” 

Then the Korean labor leader de- 
clared: 

“The present Korean war is not of 
a local nature. It is the first conflict 
between democracy founded on the 


inva- 


principles of freedom and communism 
based on dictatorship. 

“Some persons who have no thor- 
ough knowledge of the trend of world 
history are still talking of appease- 
ment or coalition with the Commu- 
nists in an illusion that there is still 
open a way for it. They might as well 
discuss appeasement or coalition with 
them as shake hands with those who 
set their houses on fire. Pigs should 
be treated as such!” 

When the resolution came up for 
discussion, Faiz Ahmed of Pakistan 
told the conference: 

‘““We must say, we must express our 


views on what is happenjng in Korea. 
Today something is happening in Ko- 
rea; tomorrow it may happen in 
Pakistan, and the day after tomorrow 
it may happen in India, and so on. 
I wholeheartedly support the resolu- 
tion.” 

Following the Pakistani union lead- 
er, India’s Harihar Nath Shastri of 
the I.N.T.U.C. told the conference in 
measured, forceful sentences: 

“The situation in Korea as it has 
developed today is one in which only 
lip sympathy does not solve the prob- 
lem. If you have really got genuine 
sympathy with the aspirations of 
China, with the aspirations of Korea, 
the least that you can do is to offer 
your wholehearted moral support in 
regard to the struggle that is being 
waged by them against the totalitar- 
ian aggression in their country. 

“This struggle is a struggle which 
in the final analysis concerns the peo- 
ple of Asia as a whole, and | have no 
doubt that if Korea dies, if China 
power on earth, not even 
The least 


dies, no 
Heaven, can protect Asia. 
we can do is to give our wholehearted 
support to this resolution.” 

The 
“totalitarian aggressive forces” 
wished “Godspeed to the people of 
Korea in their victory over the forces 


denounced 
and 


resolution, which 


of aggression.” expressed the will of 
the conference that “all labor organi- 
zations” be urged to “take suitable 
steps to implement the resolutions of 
the United Nations to withhold the 
sending of war materials to the ag- 
gressor and render whatever positive 
assistance as lies within the powers of 
the trade unions to give.” 

The resolution was approved by a 
majority of the delegates. 

At this point Mr. Chun Chin Han 
walked across the floor to thank Mr. 
Shastri of India for his powerful sup- 
port, and as he reached Mr. Shastri 


For 


a hush fell over the delegation. 


as the two Asian labor leaders clasped 


hands, Mr. Chun was shaken with 
emotion. Tears rolled down the 
cheeks of the Korean labor leader. 
expressive of his heartfelt joy that he 
could return to embattled Korea and 
tell his members that the Asian re. 
gional conference of the I.C.F.T.U, 
stood solidly behind them. 


THER resolutions of the Karachi 
O meeting suggested close union 
participation in the administration of 
international and national economic 
development programs in Asian coun. 
tries, called for labor legislation in 
Asia guaranteeing the right of work- 
ers to bargain collectively and outlaw. 
ing company unions and discrimina- 
tory discharges, and asked that the 
1.C.F.T.U. aid in the preparation of 
“booklets and pamphlets which will 
give the workers of Asia, in their own 
languages, comprehensive informa 
tion regarding the accepted principles 
and practices of fyee trade unionism. 
collective bargaining and so forth.” 

Above all, the Asian I.C.F.T.U. re- 
gional conference brought together 
trade unionists from Japan and Pak- 
istan, from Ceylon and _ Indonesia. 
from India and Burma, from Malaya. 
the Philippines and Hong Kong, from 
Formosa and Thailand—leaders from 
countries with varying problems, but 
leaders alike pledged to march with 
the [.C.F.T.U. in the progressive 
emancipation of the working people 
of Asia and the deepening of the de- 
mocracy of the independent and other 
countries of Asia represented at the 
conference. 

Although some of the countries 
represented at the conference suffer 
from Communist guerilla warfare. 
the leaders of the free trade union 
movement of Asia march arm in arm 
with the workers of the rest of the 
world in the crusade of the I.C.F.T.U. 
to bring a better day for all the work- 
ers of the world—not East, not West. 
but the workers of the whole world! 










Spend Your Money the Union Way! 


ALWAYS INSIST UPON 
THE UNION. LABEL 
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Sovruer: 


By J. L. RHODES, 


NIONS in the South have 
been placing emphasis on 
wage increases during the past 

twelve months. They have felt com- 
pelled to seek higher pay because of 
the constant upward movement of 
the cost of living. Most organizations 
have been fairly successful in this 
regard, although in many cases the 
wage increases won by labor have 
been promptly canceled by further 
hoosts in the cost of living. 

Southern workers are continuing to 
join unions and to build new organi- 
zations. A. F. of L membership gains 
in the South are impressive. The 
Southern territory has recently had 
an influx of new industries. These 
new industries create many new job 
opportunities. Although there is no 
serious manpower shortage, there has 
been a tightening of the labor market. 

New interest in union organization 
is generated by excessive prices, run- 
away rents and the inadequacy of the 
unorganized workers’ wages. These 
factors are stimulating increases in 
union membership totals in the South 
despite employer resistance and anti- 
labor legislation. 

The South is the site of new atomic 
installations. 
sent outlays of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. They will employ thou- 
sands of workers when completed. 
Meanwhile, at Oak Ridge, the Atomic 
Trades and Labor Council, A. F. of L., 
has the allegiance of most of the 
workers who are employed there. 
\t this writing the A. F. of L. 
represents three of the major 
units, plus various smaller units 
in the atomic operation and as- 
sociated employment. 

Organization of the fafm work- 
es is progressing in the citrus 
section of Florida and in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. Dairy 
farm workers are organizing in 
louisiana, Kentucky and Geor- 
gia. The National Farm Labor 
Union i- organizing these workers. 
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These projects repre-. 














An outstanding organization cam- 
paign was in progress recently at the 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation on 
behalf of the Office Employes Inter- 
national Union. Similar white-collar 
organizing efforts are under way in 
all states of the South. 

The textile industry of the South 
employs the largest number of indus- 
trial workers. In this field the United 
Textile Workers of America are con- 
stantly carrying to the workers the 
message of organization under the 
A. F. of L. banner. For the most part, 
the textile mills are located in states 
which have drastic anti-labor legisla- 
tion on the books. Textile employes’ 
wages need to be improved. It takes 
effective organization for the workers 
to achieve any betterment of inade- 
quate wage scales. 

The International Chemical Work- 
ers Union is busy throughout the 
South. At Oak Ridge it participated 
in the A. F. of L.’s gains. Other pro- 
grams of the Chemical Workers are 
running in Florida, in Louisiana and 
other Southern states. Many units 
in all sections of the South have been 
brought under the Chemical Workers’ 
jurisdiction in the miscellaneous sec- 
tion of the chemical industry. 

Continued efforts are being made 
by organized labor to limit and con- 
trol the importation of Mexican na- 
tionals. Shocking facts have been 


reported by the investigating. body 





Report 


Regional Director of Organization, A. F. of L. 


named by President Truman. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of “wetbacks” 
have come into the United States at 
the instigation of greedy American 
employers on this side of the Rio 
Grande. American labor has suffered 
from the influx of the Mexican na- 
tionals and their willingness to work 
for pitiful wages. The National Farm 
Labor Union and other A. F. of L. 
unions have been fighting against the 
undermining of American wage stand- 
ards resulting from the conspiracy of 
certain employers to thwart achieve- 
ment of decent conditions. 

Reports reaching the Southern of- 
fice of the A. F. of L. indicate that 
some segments of management are 
willing to join with the Federation in 
regulating the inflow of Mexican 
nationals and in strengthening en- 
forcement of the immigration laws 
pertaining to illegal entrants. It has 
been suggested that those employers 
who harbor illegal entrants should be 
prosecuted. 

Social security cards are now issued 
to all comers. It has been urged that 
such cards should not be issued to 
the illegal immigrants. 

Mexican aliens who are illegally 
in the country are permitted to vote 
in National Labor Relations Board 
elections and to participate in these 
elections on the same basis as citizens. 
The N.L.R.B. should bar the wetbacks 
from participating in elections. 

This is a most serious probiem. 
The National Farm Labor Union 
has done a great educational job 
in this field, disseminating infor- 
mation regarding this situation 
to all parts of the nation. The 
American Federation of Labor, 
through its legislative machinery 
in Washington, is seeking legisla- 
tion to curb the wage-cheapening 
influx of the wetbacks. 

The A. F. of L. movement in the 
South will face many challenges 
in the months ahead. It intends 
to meet them with courage. 











WOMEN AT WORK, 
THEN AND NOW 


By 


FRIEDA S. 


MILLER 


Director, Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor 


VER 18,500,000 women are 
“economic units,’ working 

outside the home, in this era 
symbolized by the atom bomb. At 
this country’s beginning almost no 
wumen, except those in household 
service, were “gainfully employed.” 
How has this great change come 
about? 

When we were still the colonies, 
the family was the economic unit, 
commodities home-manufac 
tured, the spinning wheel was our 
symbol. The country in the latter 
half of the 1700s was mainly one of 
widely 
farms. There were only six or seven 
cities—Boston, Salem. New York. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston. 

When we achieved independence, 


were 


scattered, self-sustaining 





actual settlements. with minor ex- 
ceptions, were confined to a strip 
along the Atlantic shore. The first 
census (1790) counted some 600,000 
white families. 

Until 1740 there was no public 
transportation. 
and-water route was thereafter estab- 
lished between New York and Phil- 
adelphia. Travel by stage wagon was 


A combination land- 


rugged and winds becalmed the sails, 
but generally the New York-to-Phil- 
adelphia run was made in three days. 
When in 1766 a line made it in two, 
it called itself the Flying Machine. 
Horseback served some travelers and 
carried the mail. But to transport a 
letter cost 25 cents, paid by the re- 
ceiver; considerate people did not 
send many letters. 

There was in the colonies a clearly 
defined division between the labor of 
men and that of women. Food and 
much of the raw material used for 
making clothing were grown on the 
farm. Men’s work was chiefly pro- 
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ducing the raw materials, women’s 
chiefly that of turning the raw ma- 
terials into finished goods—articles 
of food, clothing, bedding. 

Men planted and raised the crops 
of flax and did the breaking and 
heckling. Women then took the raw 
material, carded, spun, wove, 
bleached and dyed it, and finally cut 
and sewed the cloth into clothing and 
household linens. Again, men raised 
and sheared the sheep; women trans- 
formed the wool into cloth. Men 
grew wheat and rye and ground it in 
wind- or water-mills; women baked 
the meal into bread. 


§ ge: pioneer farmer was his own 
blacksmith, cobbler, carpenter. 
The women produced some raw ma- 
terials, garden vegetables, poultry and 
eggs, but they had little share in 
making things used outside the home. 
The colonial woman was preeminently 
a home-keeper who had to learn and 
practice many trades, among them— 
besides the manufacturing ones— 
those of teacher, herbalist, nurse, for 
there were then few teachers and 
doctors, no trained nurses. 
Household service was practically 
the only source for women’s employ- 
ment. This service was performed by 
three classes—slave women, inden- 
tured or “bound-out” servants, and 
“free help.” the only real wage-work- 





ers in this occupation, who, accord- 
ing to colonial newspaper advertise- 
ments. had to be skilled at a number 
of domestic trades. 

Indentured servants were in effect 
Still, employers 
Winter of 
“Pryssyllae” 


temporary slaves. 
complained, like John 
Maine in 1639 about 
(Priscilla) : 

“She hath twize gon a mechinge 


in the woodes, which we haue bin 
faine to send all our Company to 
seeke. We Cann hardly keep her 
within doores after we are gonn to 
beed, except we carry the kay of the 
She never 
could melke cow nor goat since she 
Came hither.” 


doore to beed with us. 


Misfortunes dog the unfortunate. 
Another maid, Tomson, who “would 
do more worke than three such 
maides as Pryseelea is,” was drowned 
while driving the cows across the bar. 

Compensation was low. Margery 
Batman, indentured, after five years 
of service in Charlestown, was to 
receive a she-goat to help her in 
starting life. Mary Polly, also bound. 
out, was to serve ten years and then 
to receive “three barrells of corn and 
one suit of penistone and one suit of 
good serge with one black hood, two 
shifts of dowlas and shoes and hose 
convenient.” 

Free help came higher. In 1748. 
according to Peter Kalm of Pennsyl- 
vania: “Men and women then hired 
by the year.—men got 16 to 20/ 
and a servant women 8 to 10 1.” 

Legislation controlling wages was 
even then in effect. The Virginia 
code of 1705 required that at the end 
of her indenture “every woman serv- 
ant was to receive fifteen bushels of 
Indian corn and forty shillings in 
money, or the value thereof in 
goods.” Other colonies had similar 
laws. 

Another early paid employment of 
women was keeping a tavern or inn. 
but licenses were granted only te 
wives or widows, never to spinster. 
Some women taught, at very low pay. 
in a “Dames’ School.” Printing was 
another early occupation. Though a 
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man’s trade, women had learned it 
helping out husbands or fathers in 
the little shops which, like the shoe- 
makers’ and harnessmakers’, usually 
adjoined* the home. A number of 
women worked as compositors, at 
the press, even published papers in 
the 1700s. But such jobs were few. 

Most women who had to earn spun, 
wove. knitted stocking and mittens, 
made men’s shirts and pants; the 
home was the workshop and the fam- 
ily the work group. 
rpwe marked division of labor 

between colonial men and women 
began to break down after Watt in- 
vented the steam engine in 1769. 
Men became’ women’s co-workers in 
making the country’s clothing and 
preparing its food, and women’s work 
began its extension into new fields 
which, in the present day, take in 
almost all types of jobs. 

In the early 1700s a few wind- or 
water-driven flour and lumber mills, 
some paper mills, a few iron found- 
ries, a few printshops foreshadowed 
the modern factory. The first “man- 
ufactories,” as they were called, 
seldom took up a whole building and 
were not factories in the modern 
sense. They were simply large rooms 
to which the materials were 
delivered and the finished 
goods were sold. 

The prime mover of women’s work 
from home to factory, the cotton gin, 
prepared 300 pounds of cotton in the 
time it had taken to pick the seeds 
from one pound by hand. The 
power loom abetted the gin. Invented 
in 1785, it was put to first practical 
use in the cotton factory that went 
into operation at Waltham, Mass- 
achusetts, in 1814. Hannah Borden, 
one of our first power loom opera- 
tives, aged 14, began work at sunrise, 
took half an hour for breakfast, 
another half hour for lunch, worked 
until 7 or 7:30, ‘and earned from 
$2.75 to $3.25 a week. She came 
from a middle-class family in Fall 
River. her father owned stock in the 
mill, her job had “status.” 

The pioneer mill workers of New 
England found the work a stimulat- 
ing experience. They gained inde- 
pendence and were proud to be able 
to help their families. Dormitories 
built to attract girls to the mills pro- 
vided new companionships. At Lo- 
well mill girls formed the first wom- 
en's literary club in America. 


raw 
where 
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The mills multiplied. Girls and 
women were the first operatives, in 
part because they simply followed 
their own work out of the home into 
the factory. They did not seek the 
changes thus initiated any more than 
did men. 

The textile industry, still one of 
the great employers of women, ex- 
perienced many changes—the first 
when, to general amusement, men 
took up this “women’s work.” Two 
years after the first factory opened, 
66,000 women and female children 
and 10,000 men and 24,000 boys are 
said to have been working in the 
cotton mills. By 1830 the factory 


MISS MILLER 


system was well on its way in New 
England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. 

The sewing trades made up another 
great field of women’s early paid 
employment. From the beginning, 
the garment industry was badly paid, 
centered in large cities. It began in 
the later 1700s with the making of 
clothing for trade with the Indians 
or to be sold to Southern planters for 
their slaves. Every women knew how 
to use a needle; coarser clothing 
needed little experience or skill. 

Women who had to earn their own 
livings, and who had to care for 
children or were prejudiced against 
factories, took up sewing because it 
could be done at home. By 1850 no 
less than 61,500 women were making 
men’s and boys’ clothing—65 per 
cent of all persons in the industry. 

The sewing machine, invented that 
year, though not in general use until 





the perfection of the lock-stitch a few 
years later, is said to have thrown 
70,000 women out of work. Among 
the longest cursed by the homework 
system, the apparel industry was also 
one of the earliest hit by immigration 
and was the outstanding “sweated” 
industry. Conditions were probably 
at their worst in the middle 1800s. 

New York City alone, a newspaper 
estimated, had 10,000 sewing women 
in 1845, most of whom worked ten 
to sixteen hours a day and earned 
$2 or $3 a week. Making a shirt 
rated six cents. As late as 1870, news- 
papers reckoned that out of 70,000 
wage-earners in that 
20,000 were “in a constant fight 
with starvation.” 

The making of shoes and cigars 
also provided women early employ- 
ment. Shoes were one product that 
women did not originally manufac- 
ture. However, as the division of 
labor evolved, women came into the 
picture. Lynn, historic shoe town, 
employed some 1,500 women shoe 
home workers in 1829. Pay at first 
was better than on. apparel 


women city, 





seven- 
teen to twenty-five cents for binding 
a pair of gaiter boots, and “a smart 
woman could bind four pairs a day,” 
that is, if she had no house or chil- 
dren to care for. 

Women did make the first cigars, 
of tobacco grown by their husbands. 
To a Connecticut farmer's wife in 
1801 is attributed the very first 
United States-made cigar. The first 
cigar factory, West Suffield, Connect- 
icut, 1810, employed women, only. 
Women were the only cigarmakers 
until Cuban and European immi- 
grants, male, were able to produce a 
better. Machinery brought some 
women back by 1860, when they were 
9 per cent of all cigar and cigarette 
makers. The work was mainly a 
tenement industry until 1890, when 
women were about a fourth of the 
workers. By 1940 they were over 
three-fifths of the workers. 

In 1850, when the Census of Manu- 
factures first reported “female hands” 
employed—no report of women in 
non-manufacturing was made until 
twenty years later—the count stood 
at 225,922. Women were reported in 
174 of the 261 census classifications. 
which sometimes named a_ product. 
sometimes an occupation. 

There was no grouping by major 
industries, but about two-fifths of the 
working (Continued on Page 27) 
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LITTLE ONES STILL TOIL 


No More Child Labor? Don’t Lei Anyone Tell You That 


By GERTRUDE FOLKS ZIMAND 


Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


\HE constitution adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor 
at its first convention called for 

“the passage of laws in the several 
states forbidding the employment of 
children under 14 years:in any ca- 
pacity” and “such legislative enact- 
ments as will enforce by compulsion 
the education of children.” The re- 
sponsibility of our democracy to for- 
bid harmful child labor, to require 
school attendance and to provide a 
high quality of education has always 
Fo a concern of organized labor. 

In 1881 legislation to regulate child 


{ labor and requiring school attendance 


was in its infancy. States were still 
debating, often voting down, a 10- to 
12-year age minimum for manufac- 
turing and a maximum 10- or 11- 
hour workday for children under 12 
or 14 years. Five years were to pass 
before New York enacted its first 
child labor law, fixing a 13-year age 
minimum and 60-hour week for fac- 
tories! 

Industrialization proceeded rapidly 
and child labor steadily increased. 
Organized labor kept pointing to the 
evil, but it had not yet developed the 
strength to eradicate it. Then the 
census of 1900 disclosed another large 
increase in the number of young chil- 
dren in mills and factories. Public 
indignation was aroused. The organi- 
zation of the National Child Labor 
Committee followed in 1904, and 
labor organizations, church, welfare. 
civic and women’s groups joined 
forces in a continuous campaign to 
protect American children from harm- 
ful employment and give them greater 
educational opportunities. 

In 1907 the United States Senate 
authorized an investigation of the 
conditions of women and child wage- 
earners. That monumental report was 
made public in 1910. 

That same year the national census 
showed another large increase in the 
number of working children. 
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} 

Federal legislation was demanded, 
and in 1916 Congress passed a federal 
¢hild labor law—but it was declared 
unconstitutional. A second federal 

jlaw, enacted in 1918, met the same 

| fate. 

| Then came the passage by Congress 


4 


‘of the Child Labor Amendment in 





1924 and the unscrupulous campaign 
of opposition which prevented its rati- 
fication by the required number of 
states, the child labor provisions of 
the N.R.A. codes in 1933 and, finally, 
the inclusion of excellent child labor 
provisions in the Fair Labor Stand. 
ards Act of 1938. The Supreme Court 








Employment of children of tender years continues in agriculture 
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in 1941 specifically reversed its for- \ 
mer stand and upheld the consti- | 
jutionality of these provisions. They 
were further strengthened in 1949, 

During all these years many forces 
were at work to reduce the number 
of child workers. Child labor laws 
were only one factor. Equally im- 
portant were the growth of labor 
unions, the mechanization of industry, 
eliminating many of the hand proc- 
esses for which children had been 
used. the development of widows’ 
pensions—now social security—as an 
alternative to child breadwinners, in- 
creasing recognition of the value of 
education and, more recently, a grow- 
ing demand by industry for high 
school graduates and, by no means 
least. the enactment of minimum wage 
legislation which tends to prevent the 
use of children as cheap labor. 

Unfortunately. progress has brought 
apathy. Today many people are in- 
clined to think the child labor struggle 
isover. They fail to realize that, with 
our increasing knowledge of the na- 
ture and needs of children, our con- 
cept of child labor has also expanded. 

Child labor action is no longer 
merely concerned with the removal of 
children under 14 years from indus- 
try. It seeks to regulate working 
conditions for minors 14 through 17 
years, of whom 1,972,000 were em- 
ployed in March, 1951—full-time and 
part-time workers in industry and 
agriculture. ; 

Also overlooked by the complacent 
is the fact that the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, setting a 16-year minimum for 
work during school hours and estab- 
lishing hour and night work stand- 
ards for part-time employment at 14 
years, apply only to interstate com- 
merce industries. 

Other employment is still subject to 
the whims and fancies of legislators 
in forty-eight states. 

And complacency has prevented 
full public awareness of the evils of 
agricultural child labor that have 
come with the development of large- 
seale commercial farming. 

“Factories in the Fields” is not 
merely the title of a book. It is a 
stern and tragic reality for many thou- 
sands of American children. Even 
six- aud seven-year-olds are being em- 
ployed: when they should be in school 
or at play, and many are working 
under conditions that resemble the 
factor, employment of the early days 
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Child workers often are given dangerous jobs, and accidents occur 


of the century. Working~for long 
hours—often from sunrise to sunset-— 
in stooping, crawling, back-breaking 
positions, they labor to supplement 
the meager income of their parents. 

All over the country schools are in 
session in October. Last October, 
however, 867,000 children under 16 
were employed in agriculture, Well 
over a third of them were wage- 
workers. The other two-thirds were 
“unpaid workers on the home farm,” 
children of sharecroppers and other 
low-income farm families. Many 
thousands of these children were out 
of school for work. Whether paid 
employes or helpers on the home 
farm, they should have been in school. 


~ CHOOL attendance is a birthright of 
S every child in this country, but it 
is the states, not the federal govern- 
ment, which have to control it. How- 
ever, child labor on commercial farms 
is a matter for federal action. And 
the Eighty-first Congress made a start 
at tackling this problem. 
Recognizing that work is the most 
serious cause of school non-attendance 
in farm areas, Congress amended the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to bar the 
employment of children under 16 in 
commercial agriculture during the 
hours the schools are in session. This 
law went into effect in January, 1950. 
What happened? In many communi- 
ties school enrollments increased. 
Hundreds of county school superin- 
tendents. answering a questionnaire 
sent out-by the National Child Labor 
Committee, reported that the new law 
was helping to solve one of their most 
difficult problems, getting the chil- 
dren out of the fields and into school. 
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But in other areas, especially where 
King Cotton reigns, the law was cir- 
cumvented. If children could not be 
employed legally when schools were 
in session, then close the schools! 
And schools were closed so that chil- 
dren could work, or rather some chil- 
dren—primarily the children of mi- 
grant farm families, America’s truly 
forgotten people. 

When the crop was harvested the 
schools reopened and the migrants 
moved on to another community 
where crops were ready. Then the 
schools in this community would shut 
down, and again the children could 
legally be employed. But since the 
resident children did not work—only 
the migrants—the cry went up that 
“this is a vicious law—it is interfer- 
ing with the education of our chil- 
dren.” And demands for repeal of 
the law began to be heard. Already 
several bills to modify the law have 
been introduced in Congress. 

One community decided to “comply 
technically” with the law. It opened 
a school for migrant children from 
5 P.M. to 9 P.M. so they could finish 
a long day’s work first. Naturally no 
child showed up for the night classes. 
But the federal law doesn’t requiré 
children to go to school. It merely 
prohibits their work when schools are 
in session. So the empty school and 
the idle teachers were maintained to 
“comply” with the law and legalize 
child labor. 

The arguments used by growers 
and many columnists and editorial 
writers in the commercial farm areas 
are reminiscent of those used in the 
struggle to take children out of the 
cotton mills earlier in the century. 
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They assert that the law “doesn’t fit 
the pattern of the migrant economy.” 
Or they say: “Most of the families 
have a good time traveling about the 
country picking cotton. The kids go 
with the mothers and fathers into the 
fields, pick a few bolls and play with 
a horned toad.” The growers also 
claim that “families need their chil- 
dren’s wages” and that “these mi- 
grant kids don’t want to go to school.” 

In all these absurd and shameful 
arguments, there is just one that has 
an element, unfortunately too big an 
element, of truth—namely, that “un- 
less the children work, the migrant 
family can’t earn a living.” That was 
also true of cotton mill and cannery 
families years ago, and the answer 
was found not in continuing child 
labor but in paying a living wage to 
adult workers. 

Just as the eradication of child 
labor from factories, mills and mines 
was brought about through a combi- 
nation of several forces. so in agri- 
culture child labor will be eliminated 
through these same forces—child la- 
bor and school attendance laws. an 
aroused public opinion, mechaniza- 
tion, minimum wage legislation and 
the unionization of farm workers. 
Despite great difficulties. unionization 
is being vigorously pushed by the 
National Farm Labor Union of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy” and “Satan finds work 
for idle hands to do” seem to be 
competing child labor slogans and 
philosophies. The latter apparently is 
gaining ground, Many people are 
proclaiming “work” as the new pana- 
cea for juvenile delinquency. Granted 
that work has therapeutic value for 
many people and under many circum- 
stances, as psychiatrists have found, 
it is a far cry to suggest that work is 
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Coal mine operators employed boys of 6 and 7 by the thousan 


an appropriate substitute for play, 
which is a far more normal, and 
equally useful, activity for children. 

No one objects to ambitious young- 
sters earning money by mowing the 
lawns in summer or shoveling the 
snow in winter or picking up neigh- 
borhood jobs here and there. But 
when we find 200,000 chiJdren aged 
10 to 13 and about 400,000 of 14:and 
15 years reported as working for pay 
in non-agricultural occupations dur- 
ing a school month—October—it is 
important to consider what these chil- 
dren are doing, how many hours they 
are working and the conditions under 
which they are employed. 

The very occupations which offer 


jobs to children of this age—retail 
stores, offices, lunch rooms, newspa- 
per delivery, bowling alleys. movie 
houses and other places of amuse- 
ment—are the very ones which do not 
come under federal law and which 
the states are showing increasing re- 
luctance to regulate. It would hardly 
seem a matter for debate that young 
children should not engage in regular 
employment in addition to their 
school work, that three hours of work 
on a school-day should be the maxi- 
mum for school children under 16 
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ds within the memory of old-timers 


years, that they should not work at 
night and that they should not work 
in unsuitable or hazardous employ- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, adequate informa- 
tion is not available on the working 
conditions of children except as 
studies are made in particular com- 
munities. The census data on hours 
of work indicate that several hundred 
thousand school children are em- 
ployed for excessive hours. 

More concrete evidence is found in 
a sampling study recently made by 
the National Child Labor Committee 
of 4,000 Texas school children in 
eight Texas cities who were enrolled 
in the fourth to twelfth grades and 
who worked in jobs before or after 
school. Ten per cent were under 12 
years and 66 per cent were under 16. 

Nearly one-third worked 25 hours 
or more in addition to school—a total 
“work” week of 50 hours or more— 
and this included 55 children under 
the age of 12, 182 children of 12 and 
13 years and 312 of 14 and 15 years. 
Many worked at night.  Thirteen- 
year-old Pablo set pins in a bowling 
alley from 4 p.m. to 11 P.M. six nights 
a week and until 1 a.m. on Saturdays; 
Jose. aged 14, washed dishes in a 
restaurant seven days a week from 
4 p.m. to 11 p.m.; and Victor, 15, 
worked as a package boy six days a 
week from noon until midnight. 

Some of these school children be- 
gan work as early as 3 a.m. and 179 
began before 5 a.m. The majority of 
them were newsboys, but milk de- 
livery, restaurant work and janitor 
work also accounted for some of the 
early morning work. No child can 
start work before dawn and be ex- 
pected to do well at his real occupa 
tion, school. 

Bowling alleys are one of the worst 
offenders in the employment of school 
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children. Such work is bad on three 
counts. It is physically strenuous. 
There is an accident risk from flying 

] . . 
pins and balls. It almost invariably 
involves late night work for children 
due in school the next day. Not only 
do state Labor Departments encounter 
frequent violations of the law in bowl- 
ing alleys, but every year bills are 
introduced in several state legislatures 
to lower the age for children in this 
most undesirable occupation. The 
arguments used seem to assume that 
heeause some boys enjoy bowling for 
an hour or so once or twice a week, 
their less fortunate brothers at the 
other end of the alley should find pin- 
setting for several hours at a stretch 
six or seven days a week equally 
desirable. 

Few would be inclined to question 
the value of suitable summer work for 
some teen-agers, nor the value—and, 
unfortunately, often the necessity—of 
part-time work after school hours for 
some children. But such employment 
must be strictly regulated if it is not 
to injure the child’s health, interfere 
with his education and prevent him 
from taking part in the social and 
recreational activities which are an 
important factor in a growing child’s 
development and social adjustment. 

Part-time work by children is now 
on the increase. Communities should 
study their own problem, find out 
what is happening and demand stricter 
legislation and better enforcement of 
the laws regulating such work. 

Child labor and education problems 
gohand in hand, One of the greatest 
child labor and educational problems 
today is the number of children who 
leave school for work before gradua- 
tion from high school. The educa- 
tional goal for children in this country 
has been raised from the completion 
of elementary school, which seemed 
far distant in the opening days of the 
century, to the completion of high 
school, with provisions for young 
people to go beyond that point in 
accordance with their abilities and 
desires. 

But today approximately one child 
out of six does not complete the ele- 
mentary grades and half of those who 
enter high school drop out, usually for 
employment, before they graduate. 

Studies reveal that the majority of 
these children who leave school pre- 
mature!y are uninterested in school; 
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they feel that school is “not worth 
while.” Next in importance is eco- 
nomic necessity. This forces many 
children to leave who would like to 
continue. Whatever the reason, this 
premature exodus from school can 
and must be checked. If it is due to 
financial difficulties, the remedy lies 
in measures to assure adequate fam- 
ily income and in scholarship funds. 
If lack of interest in school is to 
blame, this, too, can be remedied— 
through more extensive guidance 
services and improvement in the 
schvol curriculum. 


A country which has developed its 
industrial production and its scien- 
tific research to almost incredible 
heights surely has the vision and the 
financial resources to create an edu- 
cational system which will meet the 
varied needs of its many millions of 
children and young people. 


During the last war the employment 
of school-age children more than 
trebled. Boys and girls, 14 through 
17 years of age, numbered 872,000 
in 1940 and 2,800,000 in 1945. Thou- 
sands of children under 14 were at 
work, but they were not included in 
the census counts. High school en- 
rollments dropped by more than a 
million. In some cities half the high 
school population had after-school 
jobs and many children worked late 
into the night. Accidents to employed 
minors increased alarmingly. 

There is great danger that similar 
child labor evils will reappear with 
the present expanding defense econ- 
omy. Census reports on the number 


of minors 14 through 17 years at 
work show an increase for each month 
since last June compared with the 
corresponding month for the previous 
year. Employment of young people 
is now at a higher peak than in any 
year since 1945. Already many cities 
are reporting an increase in the num- 
ber of children leaving school for 
work, 


One of the requisites in preserving 
the essential strength and soundness 
of our democracy is to safeguard the 
health, vitality and educational oppor- 
tunities of all citizens, especially those 
in the formative years of life. 


If we are not to have a repetition of 
the shocking child labor conditions 
that existed during World War II, we 
must act now to prevent them. There 
must be no relaxation of existing fed- 
eral and state laws governing the 
employment of children, and these 
laws must be strictly enforced. Those 
states whose legal provisions are be- 
low the standards generally recog- 
nized to be necessary for the protec- 
tion of children must enact immediate 
legislation to strengthen their child 
labor regulation... For when children 
are in demand as workers, every loop- 
hole, every exemption in state laws 
is utilized to the utmost. 

Complacency is the first foe to 
conquer. When the public is aroused, 
it will demand protection for Ameri- 
can children. 

Organized labor and all the other 
righi-thinking groups in the country 
must again work together to main- 
tain child labor standards. 


Profits Continue Terrific 


ET profits, after taxes, of manufactur- 

ing corporations in the first quarter 
of this year were 36 per cent higher than 
during the first three months of 1950. This 
report was made July 5 by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

According to the report by the two gov- 
ernment agencies, the rate of return on 
stockholders’ equity during the first quarter 
of 1951 was 14.8 per cent on an annual 
basis, compared with 12 per cent in the 
corresponding quarter a year ago. 

Sales during the first quarter of this year 
reached the new high level of $53,100,000,- 
000, compared with $38,500,000,000 in the 
same period of 1950. ; 

The fourth quarter of 1950 was a tre- 
mendously profitable one. Even so, five 
industries of the twenty-two surveyed did 


better in the first quarter of 1951 than in 
the last three bonanza months of 1950. 
Profits of printing and publishing were up 
12 per cent; chemicals, 3 per cent; ma- 
chinery, 1 per cent; fabricated metal, 2 per 
cent; motor vehicles and parts, 4 per cent. 


The report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission placed profits before taxes for 
manufacturing concerns at $7,194,000,000 
in the first quarter of 1951. Profits after 
taxes for the same period were $3,261,000,- 
000. 


Despite industry's fabulous profits, the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
its allies are crying out against higher taxes 
on corporations. Any increase, they claim, 
will “kill incentive.” It remains to be seen 
whether Congress will be fooled by the 
N.A.M.’s crocodile tears. 
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KW | I () RIALS by William bree: 


The I.C.F.7.U. Meets 


HE second congress of the International Confedera- 

tion of Free Trade Unions has brought together 

representatives of the free unions of the world at a 
time when world tensions create a welcome for any 
organization not afraid to face facts or to square pol- 
icies in accord with fundamental principles of human 
welfare. Every national labor organization taking part 
in the congress at Milan has had its battles with the 
agents of communism and has gained victory over that 
insidious foreign foe. All are veterans of the cause of 
human freedom. 

The American Federation of Labor takes real and 
justified pride in the fact that it never faltered in its 
opposition to the principles and practices of commu- 
nism—not even when the U.S.S.R. was a member of 
the alliance in the recent war against the dictators 
of Germany, Italy and Japan. 

Although urged to do so, the American Federation of 
Labor absolutely refused to cooperate with the Soviet 
“unions,” knowing full well how the Communists would 
use such an opportunity to throttle free unions. How 
right we were then has been proved by the revelations 
of the political advantages the Kremlin plotted to ob- 
tain and establish while fighting World War II. When, 
however, in 1949, the labor movements of democratic 
countries joined together to promote their welfare in 
accord with the practices of Western democracy, the 
American Federation of Labor was foremost in that 
effort. 

To American labor the date on which this second 
congress of the I.C.F.T.U. got under way—July 4— 
is symbolic of national freedom. On that day, 175 
years ago, we declared our freedom from colonial gov- 
ernment and our right to govern ourselves in accord 
with the ideals of justice and welfare. 

The free trade“ unionists of the world gathered at 
Milan are meeting not only to consider free labor’s 
war against communism and despotic government but 
labor’s permanent objectives—to widen the opportu- 
nities of those working in the employment of others 
and to help workers to use these opportunities more 
effectively for better and higher living. 

Trade unions are the tool that workers use to give 
them a more equal status with employers in economic 
fields so that they may share more equitably in the re- 
turns from joint work. Trade unions are also the tool 
by which workers participate more effectively and equally 
in political decisions and legislative matters. They also 
provide wage-earners with opportunities for participa- 
tion in national and international affairs. 

Although the I.C.F.T.U. has put special emphasis on 
union security against enemies of freedom, it does not 
neglect its function of enabling wage-earners everywhere 
to benefit by the experience of other lands and the ex- 
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change of fraternal sympathy which engenders ani! sus. 
tains courage for new achievements. 

The Milan congress must plan boldly and construc. 
tively to organize the workers of agriculturally and in. 
dustrially backward countries into free trade unions for 
their protection against the enemies of freedom and for 
progress that satisfies the desires of mankind for better 
living. 

Freedom and progress are organized labor’s objec. 
tives everywhere. We shall plan and act without fear, 
conscious that our unions have a part in advancing the 
spiritual as well as the material welfare of mankind and 
that our country is strong enough to handle the U.S.S.R. 
alone if necessary. In working to preserve those prin- 
ciples which have withstood the test of time, we will 
enlist the support of free men in all parts of the world. 


Peace in Korea? 


HE anniversary of the war in Korea was fittingly 

marked by a truce proposal of the Soviet repre- 

sentative on the Security Council who spoke with un- 
disguised authority. Only the Kremlin can make peace 
in this undeclared war, which is weekly claiming a 
casualty toll of about 2,000. This peace proposal, 
couched in the usual Communist double-talk and accom- 
panied by the usual abusive denunciation of the United 
States, contained no specific terms of adjustment or 
guarantees of fulfillment. Until these are submitted, 
it is only a delusive gesture intended perhaps to divert 
attention from some new Communist undertaking. 

So far as Korea is concerned we can count as gains 
only clearer understanding that United Nations police 
action is dominated by political considerations to which 
military victory is subordinated; that outside political 
agencies do not necessarily have responsibility for the 
lives sacrificed by police action, and that United Nations 
procedures abridge the powers which our Constitution 
delegates to Congress. 

Daily attacks on our soldiers in Korea have de- 
veloped proof that arms and orders come from the men 
in the Kremlin. Much as our nation wants peace and 
much as we deplore war, a mere cease-fire proposal is 
mockery. As our President says, “In Korea and in 
the rest of the world we must be ready to take any 
steps which truly advance us toward world peace. But 
we must avoid like the plague rash actions which would 
take unnecessary risks of world war or weak actions 
which would reward aggression.” 

We hope the men in the Kremlin will be wisely ad- 
vised that future aggression will meet the same deter- 
mined resistance as it did in Korea and that our war 
potential is adequate for victory. Also, we urge them 
to reflect on the historical. facts showing that American 
armies have a tradition of victory. We hope the people 
of the U.S.S.R. will join with us in effective efforts for 
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peace based on justice and human rights. We hope for 
the time when self-government shall prevail and those 
rights enthroned which safeguard man against injustice 
ald tyranny. 


Restore Union Freedom 


HE whole free world is preparing to defend our free 
T institutions by military force against every kind of 

attack. Our first defense is to keep constantly in 
mind the clear and ever-present danger from Commu- 
nist undercover. agents who are active in every phase 
of national life. We must be continuously alert to 
danger until the enemy is vanquished. Our danger 
lies in economic, political, educational, legal and other 
attacks which would pervert the use of liberties into 
opportunities to destroy freedom. 

We must be on guard against propaganda to discredit 
citizens who have proved they cannot be corrupted or 
diverted from loyalty to our free institutions. On the 
positive side, we must perform our private and public 
duties and render services of a character that honors 
our institutions. The heart of our way of life is in- 
dividual freedom and individual rights—a way that 
permits each person to live in dignity and make de- 
cisions on matters affecting his own life. 

This free, responsible way of life entails decision and 
risk in order to further opportunities for all. If we 
want freedom, we must accept risk. The chief function 
of government is to preserve and make available op- 
portunities for freedom. To use these opportunities 
wisely and in the highest interests of the nation is the 
duty of all citizens. When men and women accept the 
responsibilities and obligations of citizenship, it becomes 
less necessary for the government to go beyond its nor- 
mal functions—and freedom is made more secure. 

Because regimentation of voluntary organizations is 
the beginning of restriction of individual opportunities 
for progress and self-discipline, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declares that repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is an essential component of preparedness against 
Communists. That act, by restricting freedom of con- 
tract for labor, denies workers constructive use of the 
main agency by which all business is conducted, and it 
makes illegal practices and devices which have proved 
effective and constructive in promoting workers’ wel- 
fare, in step with technical and industrial progress. 
lt thus denies workers equal status with employers in 
negotiating contracts. 

With extreme regret, labor has been forced into the 
position of concentrating on its special interest at this 
time of national danger. We have the duty to conserve 
our freedom, which is an integral part of those free- 
doms that make this a land of opportunity. We want 
to work under a free enterprise system because it pro- 
vides satisfying work and supplies the material means 
for more comfortable and constructive standards of 
living. 

The maintenance of a highly productive economy de- 
pends on equitable sharing of proceeds so that all may 
buy what they want. To enable working people to do 
this, unions must freely advance the interests of their 
members by the most efficient legal methods. Legis- 
lature; must not enact laws that deny unions freedom 
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to contract or freedom to use methods that make col- 
lective bargaining effective. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act is essential to enable 
American trade unionists to fight freely against Com- 
munist aggression in every field—conscious of their 
own access to equal rights and status before the law. 


Communist Leaders Jailed 


AST judicial decisions on communism frequently pro- 
p tected Communist activities because judges did not 

understand the nature and operations of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. Developments have made plain that 
Communist units everywhere are controlled by and serve 
a foreign power and that these units are military in 
organization and operation. 

National units of the Communist Party are the basic 
instrumentality of the Kremlin in extending Soviet boun- 
daries and in achieving diplomatic advantages. Mem- 
bers of the Communist Party are disciplined to give 
priority to Moscow directives and to let no scruples of 
conscience ‘or morality interfere with carrying out the 
orders of the Russian rulers. They not only try to 
undermine our government through these unscrupulous 
methods, but they also work to destroy faith in those 
moral values which underlie our freedom. 

Judges remote from the fields in which Communists 
operate had been slow to recognize the Communist or- 
ganizations for what they are—conspiracies of a hos- 
tile foreign power to destroy existing democratic in- 
stitutions and all the freedoms which are bound up with 
these institutions, even freedom of speech. But accu- 
mulated evidence convinced our highest court that the 
verdict of guilty against the eleven Communist officers 
charged with plotting to destroy and overthrow our gov- 
ernment by force and violence must be sustained. 

The Supreme Court found that the eleven convicted 
persons were guilty of activity which the Smith Act 
declares illegal. They were carrying out an organized 
conspiracy—not merely discussing or evaluating ideas 
or theories but advocating measures that constitute clear 
and present danger to free principles as embodied in 
our Constitution. Certainly the government—like the 
individual—has the right to self-preservation. 

Rights are always relative. They are guaranteed to 
those who use them fairly and constructively but are 
denied to those who wish to use them only to rob 
others of their rights. The Supreme Court held that 
the activities of the eleven Communist officials pre- 
sented evidence of clear and present danger to our in- 
stitutions. In so deciding the court, in effect, upheld 
the constitutionality of the Smith Act and provided re- 
course against the activities of the agents of the Krem- 
lin, who had enjoyed immunity under the theory that 
freedom of speech is an absolute right. 

The right to freedom of speech is a guarantee of 
progress and reform, assuming moral responsibility on 
the part of those who enjoy it. It is not a cloak that 
renders conspirators against our government and our 
free institutions immune to legal action. 

The Supreme Court’s decision makes it possible to 
punish the enemies of American freedom. The decision 
will facilitate effective action against the enemies of 
free institutions both in this country and abroad. 
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WHY BE POOLISH: 


se 


By THOMAS W. DOIG 


Managing Director, Credit Union National Association 


“HE chances are great, probably 
100 to 1, that hundreds of 
dollars are being eased out of 

your pocketbook every year without 
your knowing it. I refer not to any 
money that pickpockets may relieve 
you of but to the excessive amounts 
you and I needlessly pay for various 
goods and services. These amounts 
in the course of’a.year add up to 
several days, or even weeks, of our 
labor—for which we 
benefit. 

With a little care the wage-earner 
can save many of these dollars for 
which he now works in vain. In this 
article I shall indicate briefly the 
possibilities in the consumer credit 
field, through credit with 
which I am most familiar, and in 
which astonishing sums are involved. 

Before I do turn to this special 
field, however. I urge upon you the 
importance of the following steps. 
if you are to get the most value from 
your take-home pay: 

(1) Scan your newspapers care- 
fully for information important to 
the shopping public which is released 
from time to time, perhaps by your 
local Better Business Bureau or the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

(2) Read labels carefully before 
you buy. 

(3) Before you go to make a 
major purchase, study up on the 
things to look for and to know about 
before you talk to the salesmen. 
Monthly services are 
helpful, as are bulletins issued by 
state and federal agencies. If they 
are not on file at your library, your 
librarian will help you secure them. 

(4) Always determine the cash 
price of the item sought, in its partic- 
ular quality and do your 
shopping on that basis. There is no 
such thing as “free” credit, and often 
scandalous prices are paid in the 
name thereof. 


This whole 
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credit does indeed merit far more 
attention, especially by labor groups, 
than it has so far received. There 
are still countless millions of dollars 
of buying power needlessly paid out 
each year for interest on money 
borrowed for consumer buying, as 
well as for carrying charges on in- 
stallment purchases. 

Too many of us have been led to 
believe that the consumer credit 
problem has been solved when in 
fact we have hardly laid the ground- 
work for its solution. 

It is true that 
have small loan laws designed to 
eliminate usury. 

It is true that most banks now have 
personal loan departments and ad- 
vertise low rates to the general 
public. 

It is true that enabling laws now 
make it possible for consumers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada to provide their own widely 
praised credit union thrift and loan 
services. But 

Not long ago the Better Business 


most states now 





Bureau of Detroit reported that a 
buyer of an old second-hand auto 
(a jalopy) had paid $25 in finance 
charges. The same deal, with the 
same monthly payments, could have 
been obtained from any credit union 
for 65 cents. And most credit unions 
would have included the extra bene- 
fits of loan protection insurance. But 
even without loan protection insur- 
ance, the borrower paid more than 
thirty-eight times what he would have 
paid if he had obtained the loan from 
a credit union. 

Then, too, banks admittedly take 
only highly selected risks. This is 
true even of those most aggressively 
active in the personal lean fleld. 

We were talking to the manager 
of the personal loan department of 
one of the larger banks the other day. 
They had just completed a careful 
cost study of their personal loans. 
To their surprise and ours, they 
found that it cost them $10.50 to put 
each personal loan on their books. 
and that they were undoubtedly losing 
money on all loans under $300. 

As a result, they were being in- 
creasingly careful about the loans 
they granted. And before that they 
had already been turning down about 
20 per cent of the applications re- 
ceived. 

Furthermore, many workers evi- 
dently still feel that banks are not 
meant for them and pass by their 
doors on the way to the brightly 
beckoning, high-rate money-lenders. 

The legal loan companies alone col- 
lect at least $10,000,000 each year 
which workers could easily save by 
borrowing from credit unions owned 
and operated by themselves. (I don’t 
imply that the legal loan companies 
fail to earn their fees. But credit 
unions offer people the chance to pro- 
vide their own service, at a substan- 
tial saving.) 

As for credit unions, we in that 
field have reason to be proud of the 
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family-financed help which credit 
unions have given in their more than 
100 years of activity. But our pride 
is quickly brought up short. For our 
6,000,000 members represent prob- 
ably less than five per cent of the 
families in the United States. And 
instead of the 14,000 credit unions we 
now have, we should have at least 
100,000. 

The credit problem of the average 
worker has not been solved and, until 
it is, much of the increased income 
that workers win for themselves 
through union action will continue to 
he wasted. The remedy for this waste 
is further united action. Specifically, 
the answer to the worker’s credit prob- 
lem is more credit unions and better 
use of credit unions. 

President Truman has testified: 

“Credit unions serve the people in 
the best American tradition. Mem- 
hership-owned and -operated, they 
help their members solve their ‘own 
money problems. By encouraging 
thrift and the wise use of credit, they 
contribute to the welfare not only 
of their own groups but also of the 
whole nation.” 

A. F. of L. President William Green 
has said: 

“Credit unions are of particular 
value to union members because they 
give protection against loan sharks, 
furnish credit at low cost and encour- 
age savings at a good rate of interest.” 

Many resolutions encouraging 
credit union action have been adopted 
by labor at meetings of international 
as well as local unions. And thou- 
sands of credit unions are now op- 
erating with either union sponsorship 
or active union support. 


0 SEE what credit unions may 
T really mean to you, let’s turn to 
one credit union family. The service 
rendered this family is multiplied 
many times every year, throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The union members working at the 
\.B.C. Manufacturing Company had 
recently organized a credit union. A 
field worker of their state’s Credit 
Union League (owned and operated 
democratically by the various credit 
wions in that state) had met with 
a few of their leaders and had later 
talked io a number of the group. A 
credit union, he had explained. is 
‘imply a group of people who use 
their own savings to provide one an- 
other with a source of readily avail- 
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able, low-cost credit. The trade union- 
ists also learned that a credit union 
is a cooperative thrift and loan asso- 
ciation, incorporated under special 
credit union law, and chartered and 
examined by the government; that 
credit unions are operated democratic- 
ally—one member, one vote; that the 
members elect the directors and com- 
mittee members from their own num- 
ber; that the credit committee, made 
up of fellow members, is sympathetic 
to an applicant’s problems; and that 
the credit union provides unlimited 
possibilities for people to work to- 
gether in the family-finance field for 
their mutual benefit. 

The group of working people, en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of- 
fered them, promptly organized the 
A.B.C. Credit Union. Within a few 
months its members had accumulated 
over $50,000 in share deposits. They 
were keeping their money at work 
through credit union loans for 
doctor bills, school fees, funerals, 
special tools, automobiles, a vaca- 
tion trip and similar purposes. 


O NE member of the credit union— 
suppose we call him Dave Martin 
—came to the credit union to borrow 
$50 to pay a pressing doctor bill. 
The loan was made promptly. How- 
ever, Dave failed to make payments 
on it as had been agreed. 

Dave is 26 years old. He and his 
wife have four children. He earns 
$2736 a year. their only income. 

A heart-to-heart talk between Dave 
and the credit union treasurer re- 
vealed that he owed more than $1000 
to local loan companies and merchants 
and that. if he made every payment 
due each month on these debts. in- 
cluding interest. it would take most 
of his wages and leave nothing for 
clothes or emergencies. 

Every one of these debts was in- 
curred for a good purpose. Certainly 
those for hospital and doctor bills, 
the one for a washing machine and 
another for eyeglasses could not be 
challenged. But the total was built 
up without any over-all planning or 
realization that anything could be 
done to avoid the financial crisis that 
was obviously to follow. Each emer- 
gency was solved temporarily by the 
Martins by another addition to their 
debts. 

Just before Dave Martin turned to 
the credit union, he was being pressed 
by all his creditors, and the need for 


clothes, medical care and the bare 
necessities of living for his large 
family called urgently for increasing 
amounts of cash. 

To get Dave Martin out of this 
mess, the credit union did not per- 
form a miracle. It did help him to 
face his problem realistically; it did 
help him to work out a practical pro- 
gram. 

First, Dave made a full list of all 
his obligations and the payments due 
on them. Then he figured how much 
his minimum living expenses were. 
including an amount for the inevit- 
able emergencies and some for recre- 
ation. 

He found that about half of his 
debts involved interest charges much 
greater than those charged by the 
credit union. These were consoli- 
dated into one credit union loan. 
As a result of this action, Dave Mar- 
tin was saved more- than $5 per 
month in interest charges and his total 
monthly payments were reduced $25. 

At the suggestion of the credit union 
Dave got in touch with his other 
debtors. He showed them his new 
planned budget and got them to re- 
duce his scheduled monthly payments 
so they would be more in line with 
his income and expenses. Also at 
the suggestion of the credit union and 
with some help from it, Dave ar- 
ranged to move to the edge of town. 
where he and his family could grow 
some of their food and have better 
housing than before and at smaller 
cost, 

As a result of this friendly interest. 
wise counseling and low-cost service 
—typical of credit unions—and their 
own intelligent and industrious use 
of those benefits. the Martins found 
a new life. Dave went ahead faster 
and the whole family prospered. 

I should mention one more benefit 
that Dave Martin’s family received. 
During his conversations with the 
credit union leaders, it came out that 
Dave was paying $185 a year for life 
insurance—$3.50 per week. He was 
carrying “industrial” insurance—the 
most expensive type, commonly 
known as “25 cents per week” insur- 
ance. He was getting only $1000 
worth of insurance on his own life. 
although he was the wage-earner, out 
of a total coverage of $3900 for the 
entire family. 

Dave was shown that for substan- 
tially smaller premiums he could in- 
sure his own life for $10,000 during 
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the next thirty years. when his family 
most needed the protection; and, if 
he wished to, he might include in 
this amount $4000 of permanent in- 
surance, the entire amount he now 
carried on his whole family. 

This information. which brought 
tears of gratitude to Dave’s eyes, re- 
sulted in placing his family on a 
much sounder financial foundation. 


Credit union people are becoming 
increasingly concerned over the fact 
that few people are obtaining maxi- 
mum amounts of life insurance for 
their life insurance dollar. 

Since a sound life insurance pro- 
gram is an essential part of a sound 
thrift program, life insurance is be- 
coming an increasingly important part 
of the credit 


union program. 





The reasons why trade union ))\-m. 
bers should organize credit unions 
are compelling. If you are not served 
by a credit union and wish infirma. 
tion about credit unions and the sery. 
ices they render, write me ai the 
Credit Union National Association, 
Madison 1. Wisconsin. [ shall be 
happy to send you information o:; hoy 
to form your own credit unix 


Gu Own lime 


By JOSEPH PRENDERGAST 


Executive Director, National Recreation Association 





OUR own time—the free hours 
you have left over after sub- 
tracting the hours spent in 
earning a living and for other necessi- 
ties of life—is a human resource that 
should become your serious concern 
and business. Your own time in- 
creases with the advance of techno- 
logical methods in industry and 
business. and with the shorter hours 
of a week’s work. 
Wasted misspent 
uncontrolled floods and fire—results 
in unhappiness and misery. On the 
other hand. the proper use of your 
time contains many values. in dollars 


and time—like 


and otherwise. 

In a torn. confused, chaotic world 
threatened by another global war, 
with increased tempo in business and 
industry, and the nerve-wracking chal- 
lenges of modern life, the wise use of 
your own time is vital to you and to 
your community. It has 
that the best way to prevent war is to 
grow strong during the time of peace. 


been said 


Likewise it can be said: 

“Now is the time for you to acquire 
a hobby or recreational activity hav- 
ing a carry-over value for you when 
you will need it most.” 

In fact, why not get two, one for 
indoors and one for outdoors? 

Recreation is an activity engaged 
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in during leisure time according to 
your interests and skills and from 
which you receive satisfaction in 
doing. It includes games and sports. 
swimming, hunting, fishing, camping, 
hiking, picnics, dances, drama, music, 
arts and crafts, woodwork, metal 
work, hobbies and many other activi- 
ties which can be participated in out- 
doors and indoors. 

Any useful activity that gives you 
satisfaction from doing it is recrea- 
tion. Any harmful activity engaged 
in for supposed satisfaction is not 
recreation. The need for a hobby or 
recreational interest is great. Every 
worker, whether in factory. mill, 
mine, office or store needs it. 


T WILL be very important to you 
when you retire. The average per- 
son in 1951 is expected to live from 
fifteen to twenty vears longer than 
was thought possible in 1900. At the 
same time, the development of pen- 
sions and retirement systems means 
that thousands of workers retire at 
60 to 65. The period of retirement 
is approaching many workers. If that 
means you, you'd better start think- 
ing about it! 

What will you do when you retire? 
You won’t have to turn off the alarm 
clock early in the morning and dash 


off to work in stormy or fair weather. 
You won't be coming home at night. 
tired out after the day’s work, satis- 
fied to spend a few hours after supper 
before going to bed to rest for an- 
other day’s work. 

Yes. there will be the grass to cut. 
chores to do about the house. Or 
maybe you will do the shopping for 
the wife, and other odds and ends. 
But those small tasks will not take all 
your time. The hours of retirement 
can be very boring unless you have 
developed a taste for fishing or hik- 
ing. or work on a hobby such a 
writing. wood or metal craft, pho- 
tography, stamp collecting, ete. 

With a hobby of wood or metal 
craft, you could make many useful 
things for the home that the wife has 
been wanting for years. If you don't 
like those. pick some other hobbies 
or interests that will make the hours 
of retirement enjoyable. 

Ask yourself: What have I planned 
to do when I retire? If you have not 
considered any plan, or don’t have 
any recreational interest, now is the 
time for you to get smart and find 
one! 

Retirement is in the future—but 
recreation is important, too! Maybe 
your work is monotonous and row 
tine. The modern specialization of 
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work often requires repetitive, mo- 
notonus movements that make you 
feel as though )ou’re just part of a 
machine. While modern methods of 
work are very productive, they may 
not stir your imagination or give you 
a sense of personal satisfaction, be- 
cause you're doing just part of the 
job, and don’t have the fun of creat- 
ing something all by yourself. 

Samuel Gompers, the founder and 
frst president of the American Fed- 
eration ef Labor, knew about this 
problem. 

“The old feeling of craftsmanship,” 
he said, “which existed before Me 
Industrial Revolution has been great- 
ly modified because of the perfection 
reached in modern machine design. 
* * * The result is that man’s work 
tends to become mere toil. So it 
seems to me that the task that lies 
before us is to develop a different 
work environment which will be at- 
tractive and will inspire rather than 
repulse the workmen. 

“The work itself must become of 
more central concern. This cannot 
be brought about unless man finds 
opportunities for self-satisfaction in 
the day’s work, and a chance to exer- 
cise his creative impulse.” 

He wrote that more than twenty- 


Many trade unionists go in for sports. 


five years ago and, if he were alive 
today, he would very likely advise 
you to add some fun and enjoyment 
to your personal life by learning how 
to play and developing some hobbies 
for yourself. 

Here’s another thing: Right now 
your own physical fitness is very im- 
portant. With the increased defense 
tempo, and in the event of another 
global war, your health as a worker 
is imperative. Exercise through 
games and sports is necessary to 
maintain good physical condition. A 
recreational activity or hobby can 
help you to keep physically fit. 

It will also help you to develop 
personality. The benefits you get 
from having a good recreational 
hobby or interest may also be helpful 
in securing advancement. An ailing. 
dull, lack-luster worker with no recre- 
ational interest does not compare well 
with a healthy, mentally alert, per- 
sonality-plus man who does have a 
recreational. interest. The latter 
stands out. 

Then there is the factor that mental 
health is important. The United 
States Public Health Service esti- 
mates that 8,000,000 people in the 
United States need psychiatric serv- 


ice; and approximately 6,000,000 


others have mental problems of some 
sort. The Federal Security Agency 
has stated that nearly 50 per cent of 
Army medical discharges during 
World War II were for psychiatric 
reasons. George Thorman, in “To- 
ward Mental Health,” has placed 
the annual mental-illness 
earnings alone, at a very high figure. 
Estimates have been made that one 
person out of every twenty faces the 
prospect of confinement in a mental 
institution at some time. 

The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene says: 

“For the normal individual, recre- 
ation tends to sustain a healthful. 
happy outlook on life. * * * 

“Success in recreation helps to 
avoid the growth of the feeling of in- 
feriority which may oppress one 
throughout life and even lead to mal- 
adjustment. 

“The feverish strain of modern 
urban existence is relieved by regu- 
lar recourse to recreational activity, 
especially outdoor recreation in close 
contact with the soothing influence 
of nature.” 

Studies made of groups of athletes 
show that there is a close correlation 
between sound physical and sound 
mental de- (Continued on Page 31) 


loss, in 


These athletes belong to Laborers’ Local 113 in Milwaukee 
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Trade Unionism in Brazil 


By ARTURO JAUREGUI 


HE rather dubious position in 

which the Brazilian labor move- 

ment has existed during the last 
few years is likely to improve in the 
near future as a result of the recent 
election of Getulio Vargas as Presi- 
dent of Brazil. It is expected that the 
new President will move to repeal a 
law passed in the previous Vargas 
administration providing that no 
labor confederation could become 
affiliated with the international labor 
movement without the specific per- 
mission of the national Congress. 

Although this law was passed origi- 
nally as a means of thwarting moves 
of the Communists who held impor- 
tant positions in the country’s trade 
union movement, and was a severe 
blow to the C.T.A.L., it is now 
obsolete. 

Various industrial union federa- 
tions of Brazil took part in the found- 
ing convention of the C.1.T. in Lima 
in 1948, and this cooperation of 
Brazilian unions with the democratic 
international labor movement marked 
a new phase in the development of the 
Brazilian labor movement. Brazilian 
unions were also represented in the 
C.I.T.’s second convention in Havana 
in 1949 and in the founding conven- 
tion of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

In the meantime. Brazil’s trade 
unions had been active in urging the 
Ministry of Labor to do something 
about the legal prohibition against 
participation in international labor 
affairs. Finally, the Ministry sent a 
bill to Congress providing for the 
legal recognition of the right of the 
unions to participate in international 
labor conferences and organizations, 
and in the meanwhile agreed to per- 
mit the unions to continue their de 
facto cooperation with the interna- 
tional labor movement until the bill 
became law. 

The legal prohibition was not re- 
moved during the Dutra administra- 
tion, since Congress failed to act on 
the government’s request for a change 
in the law. It is only now, with the 
change in administration, that it 
seems likely that action will be taken. 

It is also hoped that Congress will 
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remove from the statute books other 
provisions for strict regulation of 
the internal activities of the Brazilian 
unions by the government, These 
regulations have continued in spite 
of the fact that Brazil is a signatory 
of various international agreements 
which prohibit such controls. It 
seems unlikely that an administration 
such as the present one, which is 
dependent in large part on working- 
class support, will continue to maia- 
tain such legislation on the books. 

A National Labor Electoral Front 
(F.E.N.O.) aided the triumphant 
campaign of Dr. Vargas. It had in 
its platform demands which, if car- 
ried out, will have a revolutionary 
effect on labor relations in Brazil. 
The F.E.N.O., which still exists, is a 
youthful workers’ organization that 
supported candidates pledged to back 
labor’s demands in Congress. It is 
quite in contrast to the Peronist form 
of organization. in spite of Peronist 
claims that the two are basically 
similar in outlook. 

The Brazilian laborites have not 
forfeited their rights and put them in 
the hands of a President. his wife or 
the police. They do not stage fascist- 
like shows, nor do they prostitute 
their publications to worship of a 
“leader.” They do not maintain a 
spy system. nor do they have German, 
Italian or Spanish Fascist advisers. 
The Brazilian laborites are not tools 
of the secret lodges of the militarists. 


Brazilian laborism is a native :ove- 
ment in which both middle-class and 
working-class elements play a icading 
part, 

There are no Brazilian working. 
class leaders in jail, as there are in 
Argentina, for crossing the will of 
government officials. The press re. 
mains uncensored. The government 
has not bought up or seized news. 
papers or radio stations. Peronism 
is rejected. The newspapers are 
anti-Peronist with the exception of 
the Argentine-government-subsidized 
O Mundo. 

The leading labor organizations of 
Brazil. such as the National Confed- 
eration of Industrial Workers, the 
National Confederation of Commer- 
cial Employes, the Federation of 
Maritime Workers. the Railway 
Workers Federation and the Trolley 
Car Workers Federation, have always 
rejected invitations to cooperate with 
the Peronists. 

All of these groups, with a total 
membership of over 3.500.000 work- 
ers, are loyal to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
They have now proposed to open at 
their own expense an I.C.F.T.U. In- 
formation Office which will bring 
out in Portuguese the publications 
of the International Confederation 
and keep workers who speak that 
language informed concerning trends 


_and events in the international free 


trade union movement. 
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Lébow NEWS BRIE 


bLocal 429, Teamsters, has voted to 
accept an offer of general contractors 
in the Reading-Berks area, Pennsyl- 
yania, for a 10 per cent increase, with 
the understanding that an additional 
adjustment in pay will occur if the 
Wage Stabilization Board relaxes its 
present formula. 


bLocal 232, Bakery Workers, has 
signed a new contract with baking 
companies in the Salt River area of 
Arizona calling for an immediate 
wage hike of 84% cents an hour. An- 
other boost in November, if the wage 
freeze is thawed. is promised. 


bLocal 77, Building Service Em- 
ployes, has secured a 10 per cent 
increase and a five-day workweek in 
new contracts covering maintenance 
contractors and department stores in 
San Jose, Calif. 


bLocal 492, Carpenters, has contrib- 
uted $1000 to the building fund of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Reading, Pa., 
which has traditionally employed un- 
ion labor. 


bLocal 427, Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, has negotiated new contracts 
providing 10 per cent wage boosts 
for 400 members of the union at 


Missoula, Mont. 


bLocal 175. Bakery Workers, has 
won higher pay at the Stella Baking 
Company and the Mueller-Johnson 
Baking Company at Danville, Ill. 


'The Paper Makers have won an 
N.L.R.B. bargaining rights election at 
the Hollingsworth-Vose paper mill at 
West Groton, Mass. 


bLocal 113, Metal Polishers, and the 
Ritter Company, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., have reached accord on a 
Wage raise. 


PA. F. of L. Lumber Workers in 
Western Washington. numbering some 
14,000, have won a wage increase 
after a three-day strike. 


The Bricklayers and Masons at Ra- 
cine, Wis., have recently obtained a 
23-cent hourly increase in their wages. 
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bLocal 512, Iron Workers, through 
negotiations with the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of Minnesota at St. 
Paul, has secured a wage increase 
of 221% cents an hour, with an addi- 
tional 10 cents an hour subject to 
approval by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 


>Local 221, Upholsterers, has signed 
a new agreement with the Eaton 
O’Neill Company, Inc., Brazil, Ind., 
calling for a 7-cent hourly pay boost 
retroactive to last November 16 and 
another 3 cents retroactive to Feb- 
ruary 3. 


>Local 86, Typographical Union, has 
wen a wage increase of $4.35 a week 
for printers employed in commercial 
printing establishments at Reading, 
Pa. 

bLocal 618, Teamsters, has gained 
an hourly wage increase for members 
employed by automobile dealers, 
factory truck branches and tire and 
rubber dealers in the St. Louis area. 


bLocal 22, Hatters, Los Angeles, has 
won a 5 per cent wage boost as a 
result of negotiations with the South- 
ern California Headwear Manufactur- 
ing Association. 


>An increase in wages has been won 
by the 40,000 members of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers in an accord with 
the glass container industry, which is 
100 per cent organized. 


bLocal 150, Motion Picture Projec- 
tionists, has signed a one-year agree- 
ment with the Los Angeles film ex- 
changes calling for a 10 per cent 
wage increase. 


bLocal 903, Auto Workers, has signed 
a new agreement with the Salisbury 
Axle Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
which calls for a 10-cent hourly wage 
boost. 


PLocal 1005, Street Railway Em- 
ployes, will receive wage increases 
aggregating 22 cents an hour during 


the next two years. in addition to 














periodic cost-of-living adjustments, as 
a result of an arbitration award in 
the union’s dispute with the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company, Min- 
neapolis. 


>Local 100, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has negotiated its initial contract at 
Southington, Conn. The agreement 
calls for a wage increase amounting to 
i@ cents an hour. 


bLocal 381, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters, and the Home Packing Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., have reached 
agreement after the local protested 
against a speed-up plan. 


bLocals 45, 49 and 87 of the Opera- 
tive Potters have approved a new 
agreement with the Trenton Potteries, 
Trenton, N. J.. which calls for an in- 
crease in the hourly rate. 


>Division 996, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, has gained an 
across-the-board wage increase for 
workers of the Northern Indiana 


Transit Company, South Bend. 





U.S. union editors look over foreign dailies published by labor 


Important Decisions 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the Council, whose members were 
employed on the job, were notified by 
the Council of the electrical subcon- 
tractor’s refusal to hire union men, 
which action, under the by-laws of 
the Council, required the other craft 
workers to leave the job. 

Also, the general contractor was 
warned that the situation would be 
dificult for him if the electrical sub- 
contractor did not employ 


workers. 


union 


Picketing continued for about 
thirteen days, during which time the 
entire job, except for the electrical 
work, was shut down. At the end 
of this time the general contractor 
notified the electrical subcontractor 
to get off the job. Work was then 
resumed. 

Charges were filed and a com- 
plaint was issued, alleging that the 
picketing had as its object and result 
requiring the general contractor to 
cease doing business with the electri- 
cal subcontractor. all in violation of 
Section 8(b) (4) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The National Labor Relations 
Board sustained the complaint. This 
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decision was reversed in the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
On appeal, the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the Board’s action in a 
decision from which Justices Jackson. 
Douglas and Reed dissented. 

The majority reasoned that, what- 
ever the relationships between general 
contractors and subcontractors on a 
particular building job might be as 
a practical matter, as a matter of law 
each of these contractors or subcon- 
tractors was a separate entity and, 
therefore, a separate employer. 

Accordingly, since the Building 
Trades Council’s only complaint was 
against the electrical subcontractor, 
the majority held it had no right 
under the Taft-Hartley Act to direct 
its picketing at the entire job, which 
included the general contractor and 
subcontractors with whom there was 
no dispute. 

Since picketing directed at em- 
ployers other than the unfair elec- 
trical influenced the 
employes of the other employers to 
quit work, and thus forced the gen- 
eral contractor to refrain from doing 


subcontractor 


business with the electrical subcon- 
tractor, the picketing, according to 
the Supreme Court, was a clear viola- 
tion of the secondary boycott provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
expressly declares it to be an unfair 
practice “to induce employes to 
engage in a strike where the object 
thereof is forcing or requiring any 
employer or other person to cease 
doing business with any other 
person.” 

The Supreme Court found, as had 
the N.L.R.B., that the picketing was 
clearly directed against the general 
contractor as well as other subcon- 
tractors in addition to the unfair 
electrical subcontractor, with the 
object of requiring those other con- 
tractors to cease doing business with 
the electrical subcontractor. This 
was so, said the court, because. first, 
the picketing, as evidenced, among 
other things, by the picket signs 
themselves, was directed at the job 
generally and not just at the unfair 
subcontractor; second, the Council 
approached the general contractor 
with implications of a shutdown if 
the electrical subcontract was not 
discontinued; and third, the by-laws 
of the Council required that, when- 
ever any particular over-all construc- 
tion job was declared unfair, all craft 
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employes on the job must leave the 
ises, and, in addition, required 

that the entire job must operate 

under “closed-shop conditions.” 

The by-laws made no distinction 
between the general contractor and 
any subcontractors who might be on 
the job. Because of these by-laws. 
the Supreme Court found that the 
picketing amounted to a “signal in 
the nature of an order to members 
of afiliated unions to leave the job 
and remain until otherwise 
ordered.” 

The dissenting judges argued that 
the majority view was an unrealistic 
one, having regard to practices in 
the building industry, and insisted 
that since the picketing was at the 
scene of the dispute and “intimately 
and, indeed, inextricably united to 
i.” with no effort to reach the fair 
contractors on the job at other build- 
ing sites, the picketing should be 


away 


permitted. 

The position of the majority in 
this respect was that the Taft-Hartley 
Act made no exception of the building 
industry and in no way indicated 
that the various contractors and sub- 
contractors employed on a particular 
building job should all be considered 
as one single employer. 

Even though the contractor might 
have some supervision over the sub- 
contractor's work. this “did not 
eliminate the status of each as an 
independent contractor or make the 
employes of one the employes of the 
other.” 

Since the relationship between gen- 
eral contractors and subcontractors 
was that of “doing business,” the 
secondary boycott provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act were applicable. 

The effect of the decision in this 
case is to outlaw traditional practices 
and traditional by-laws of building 
trades organizations under which the 
employment relations at any partic- 
war building or construction job 
were considered a single and un- 
divided one. 

The decision has made clear, how- 
ever, that while picketing cannot be 
directed against non-offending con- 
tractors or subcontractors, it can be 
directed against any particular con- 
tractor or subcontractor with whom a 
legitiniate labor dispute exists, and, 
of course, where the entire job is 
undertaken by a general contractor. 
without any part of the work being 
contra:ted out to subcontractors, and 
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a dispute exists with him, the entire 
job could be picketed. 


~ case in which Local 501 of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers was a party in- 
volved a situation somewhat similar 
to that in the Denver case. The 
general contractor subcontracted the 
electrical work and the carpentry 
work to subcontractors. The electrical 
subcontractor attempted to use non- 
union men, whereupon the 1.B.E.W. 
local protested and placed a picket 
at the job site. (A $15,000 private 
dwelling was being constructed.) 
The picket sign read: 

“This job unfair to organized la- 
bor. 1.B.E.W., Local 501, A. F. of L.” 

The carpenters, who at the time 
were the only ones working on the 
job, immediately left work. In addi- 
tion, the 1.B.E.W.’s business agent 
telephoned the general contractor, 
saying that the electrical subcontrac- 
tor was unfair and would have to be 
replaced or the general contractor 
would receive no skilled tradesmen 
to finish the work. Thereupon. the 
general contractor released the elec- 
trical subcontract, and the job con- 
tinued. 

The Labor Board upheld the 
charges subsequently filed against 
the I.B.E.W. local, finding that an 
object of the picketing was to induce 
a strike of carpenter employes and 
employes of the general contractor 
for the purpose of requiring the gen- 
eral contractor to cease doing busi- 
ness with the electrical subcontrac- 
tor. 

The Second Circuit. in a two to 
one decision, upheld the Board, as 
did the majority of the United States 
Supreme Court, with Justices Jack- 
son. Douglas and Reed again dissent- 
ing. The tribunal’s majority relied 
on its reasoning in the Denver case 
and found that under that reason- 
ing the secondary character of the 
picketing was clear. The court noted 
that no demands were made upon 
the electrical subcontractor directly. 
and the picketing was not aimed 
against the electrical subcontractor 
alone so as to force him to employ 
union workers. the evidence disclos- 
ing that the picketing was directed 
at the carpenter subcontractor or at 
the general contractor in order to 
force the termination of the electrical 
subcontract. 

The fact that the picketing was 


begun when no electrical work was 
in progress, and when only the car- 
penters were on the job, was deemed 
significant in this respect. 

The principal distinction between 
this case and the Denver case is that 
there were no by-laws or other con- 
trolling practices of building trades 
unions shown to exist similar to 
those which were shown to exist in 
the Denver case. The 1.B.E.W. case 
involved simple, peaceful picketing. 
but since the court believed it was 
wrongly directed. the court found it 
unlawful. 

The court disposed of the argument 
that. because the picketing was peace- 
ful, it was protected as an incident 
of free speech under the First Amend- 
ment. Congress has a right. said 
the court, to declare illegal the objec- 
tive of requiring third parties to cease 
doing business with a struck em- 
ployer. and accordingly any picket- 
ing in support of that illegal object 
could not have the protection of the 
First Amendment. 

In so doing, the Supreme Court 
has apparently taken another long 
step in the emasculation of the 
doctrine that peaceful. informative 
picketing is the workingman’s means 
of communication and. as such. is 
protected under the First Amendment. 

Even the majority justices in the 
Ritter Cafe case. which. it will be 
recalled, was a building trades case 
involving picketing of a restaurant 
with which there was no dispute but 
whose owner was engaged in con- 
structing, using non-union labor. a 
building at another site several miles 
away. found the picketing to be illegal 
only because engaged in away from 
the area of the actual dispute. 

All the justices in the Ritter case 
indicated that, had labor’s picketing 
been conducted where the construc- 
tion was in progress. it would have 
been protected under the First 
Amendment. 

Several of the justices participating 
in the majority decision in the present 
case also sat in the Ritter case. It 
is amazing that they should so soon 
have forgotten the practical realities 
of the construction industry and the 
implications of the free speech doc- 
trine in respect to traditional picket- 
ing practices in the building trades 
field—practices built up over the 
years with specific regard for the 
realities of employment practices in 


that field. 
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The Supreme Court also disposed 
of the argument that the free speech 
protections in Section 8(c) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act permit the picketing 
in question by saying that all the 
prohibitions against secondary activi- 
ties could be circumvented if . that 
contention were sustained. 

While the unions in the other cases 
raised additional arguments respect- 
ing the unconstitutionality of the 
secondary boycott provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the court under- 
took to discuss only the free speech 
issue and upheld the act by footnote 
references to decisions of various 
Circuit Courts of Appeals in which 
the constitutionality of the act had 
been sustained. 


HE case of Local 74, Brotherhood 
= of Carpenters, versus the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board again pre- 
sented a factual situation similar to 
that in the Denver and I.B.E.W. 
cases. A non-union firm had con- 
tracted to install the wall and floor 
coverings in a private home that was 
being renovated. The carpenter work 
was being done by a union contrac- 
tor, but the Carpenters Union claimed 
jurisdiction over the installation of 
the floor and wall coverings. 

No picketing was engaged in, but 
the Carpenters Union ordered its four 
carpenters off the job, this being done 
at a time when none of the non-union 
installation work was in progress. 

The N.L.R.B. found the Carpenters’ 
local guilty of an attempt to induce 
the employes of the carpenter con- 
tractor not to work, with the object 
of requiring that contractor to cease 
doing business with the installation 
contractor. The Sixth Circuit upheld 
the Board and, on appeal, the United 
States Supreme Court, with Justices 
Jackson, Douglas and Reed dissent- 
ing, also upheld the Board. 

The majority used the same reason- 
ing as in the Denver case, finding 
a separate employer relationship as 
between the carpenter contractor and 
the installation contractor. 

The court found that it was clearly 
an object of the action engaged in by 
Local 74 to force the carpenter con- 
tractor to cancel the installation con- 
tract. 

The court found it immaterial that 
another object was to enforce a union 
rule that members should not work 
on a project where non-union men 
are employed; any such union rule 
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must bow to the express provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The court made it clear, however, 
that the act “did not require individ- 
ual carpenters to remain on the job.” 
The court further made it clear that 
picketing directed solely against the 
installation contractor would have 


been legal. 


I each of the foregoing three deci- 
sions involving building construc- 
tion work, the issue was raised that 
the National Labor Relations Board 
had no jurisdiction since the work 
in question had no substantial effect 
on interstate commerce because of 
the smallness of the job. In each 
case this contention was denied. 

Thus, the Supreme Court has in- 
dicated that the Taft-Hartley Act may 
cover any building or construction 
job whatsoever where even as little 
as several hundred dollars’ worth of 
materials is shipped across state lines, 
and even where a small private home 
is being constructed. 

Of course, the Board has evolved 
its own rules of jurisdiction in this 
respect, which required substantial 
interstate shipments (see “N.L.R.B.’s 
Jurisdiction,” THe AMERICAN Fep- 
ERATIONIST, January, 1951). How- 
ever, the courts could consider dam- 
age suits under Section 303 regard- 
less of the Board’s attitude toward 
the amount of interstate shipments it 
deems substantial. 

The foregoing decisions may re- 
quire certain changes in respect to 
picketing practices in the building 
trades industry. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, however, to make 
suggestions without reference to par- 
ticular factual situations. 

In view of the possibility not only 
of injunction and unfair labor prac- 
tice suits by the Board, but also of 
damage suits by the employer, no 
action in specific disputes should be 
taken where there is any doubt what- 
soever as to its legality without con- 
sulting legal counsel. 

While, as before stated, the fore- 
going decisions do operate to destroy 
many traditional and perfectly justi- 
fiable union practices in the building 
trades industries, it also can be said 
that the picture is not so black as it 
may seem at first blush, and it may 
be possible for building trades unions 
to accomplish much in the way of 
protection of standards and condi- 
tions which they were previously able 





to accomplish provided difi:-rent 
methods of picketing are utiliz:.|. 
One thing which it is importa:.t to 
bear in mind is that the Sup.eme 
Court considers each contractor and 
subcontractor on the job as a se}) irate 


employer and requires that the 
picketing be directed against only 
that employer with whom an im nedi- 
ate dispute exists. In this re<pect, 
then, it is important to watcl the 
language and the message on the 
picket signs, so that it will cleasly 
appear that the picketing is directed 
against the particular contractor or 
subcontractor with whom the union 
is in dispute. 

Furthermore, it may be well to 
picket only when the unfair con. 
tractor or subcontractor is carrying 
on construction work. To picket at 
a building job at a time when the 
contractor being complained against 
is not engaged in doing the work 
might indicate that the picketing is 
directed against the job as a whole 
rather than at the particular con- 
tractor or subcontractor. 

In addition, it might be well to 
reexamine existing rules and by-laws 
in local unions’ or local Building 
Trades Councils’ constitutions, with a 
view to the advisability of making 
adjustments in particular provisions 
which might be used to assist the 
Board or the courts in concluding 
that picketing activity is secondary 
in effect. 

The legality of such provisions 
would depend entirely upon the par- 
ticular facts in each case and upon 
the manner in which they are applied. 
No general suggestions can be given, 
but legal advice should be sought in 
case of doubt. 

If some of the foregoing precav- 
tions are taken, it would appear from 
the decisions that peaceful primary 
picketing is fully protected and is 
legal even though the picketing has 
the effect of inducing other crait 
workers on the job, acting on their 
own, to leave their employment. 

In other words, other craft em- 
ployes on any job where a labor 
dispute may be in progress in respect 
to a particular contractor or subcor- 
tractor may respect the picket line 
established against that contractor 
or subcontractor if, in their individ- 
ual conscience, the employes in ques 
tion feel that; as a matter of principle, 
they should not cross or work behind 
a picket line. 
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Women at Work, Then and Now 


(Continued from Page 11) 


women were in the textile industry, 
wer a third in the apparel industry, 
a seventh in the boot and shoe. But 
women were also making bricks, 
brushes, buttons, hardware, gloves, 
rubber goods, cabinet-ware, “friction 
matches,” paper, umbrellas; were 
hookbinders and printers and pub- 
lishers. silversmiths and jewelers, 
tobacco workers, upholsterers, whip 
and cane makers. 

They had begun to make combs 
and artifical flowers, to work in fish- 
eries and in lumber, sawing and plan- 
ing mills; were, a few, bakers, band 
box and fancy box makers, confec- 
tioners, furriers. 

In all other classifications in which 
they appeared, they numbered fewer 
than 300. The number in household 
service must have exceeded those in 
manufacturing. Those in other fields 
were undoubtedly few. 


tT: fourteen-hour system was in 
effect during the first half of the 
1800s, nominally. But 20,000 women 
in New York, Philadephia and Balti- 
more, in 1830, “could not by con- 
sant employment for sixteen hours 
out of twenty-four earn more than 
$1.25 a week.” according to Matthew 
Carey, who started the first public 
inquiry into the conditions of women 
wage-earners. In 1835 he helped 
wing women to form what was in 
eflect a city federation of women’s 
organizations, the first of its kind. 
In 1833 women’s wages were said to 
be a fourth of men’s for the same 
kind of work. 

Long hours, unsanitary and often 
hazardous working conditions, affect- 
ing men and women alike, were more 
rious for women and particularly 
lor those who, in addition to their 
factory work, bore and reared chil- 
dren and did the work of the home. 
Yet they were slower to learn the 
value of organization. The majority 
of women workers were extremely 
young. They were inexperienced, 
unable to analyze, even understand 
thir own problems. Tradition 
owned on assertive females. They 
accepted the evils as inevitable. 

But ihe sufficiently prodded worm 
will turn. In July, 1828, Paterson, 
New Jersey, mill boys and girls began 
the first strike on record involving 
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women, over a change in the dinner 
hour. Taken up by the men, it be- 
came a demand for the ten-hour day. 
In December of the same year 300 
women marched out at Dover, New 
Hampshire, in futile protest against 
obnoxious and insulting regulations. 
In October, 1836, when the largest 
Lewell company announced wage re- 
ductions, 1,500 girls marched out, 
but after several weeks, “almost 
starved out,” they returned. 

Most such early efforts met with 
ridicule. “Press and pulpit com- 
bined in discouraging the women and 
exhorting them to submission.” 

In 1825 New York tailoresses 
formed the women’s earliest protec- 
tive organization. Their strike in 
1831, 1,600 strong. over intolerably 
low wages, won little, but it suc- 
ceeded, as other strikes had not, in 
awakening public sympathy and fear 
of disease and death carried by 
clothes made under “foul and filthy 
conditions, in quarters not fit for 
human habitation.” 

Lynn shoebinders—all hand work- 
ers and home workers—in 1833, 
when competition had depressed 
wages below the self-support level, 
formed the first all-women union, the 
Female Society of Lynn and Vicinity 
for the Protection and Promotion of 
Female Industry. A several months’ 
fight, supported by the Men’s Cord- 
wainers Union, and a_ threatened 
sympathetic strike won practically 
all the women’s demands, but, im- 
mediate need for action over, the 
organization gradually went to pieces. 

The Female Labor Reform Associ- 
ations of the 1840s, composed of 
women from various occupations and 
supported by many liberal-minded 
middle-class women, though not 
widely successful in bringing about 
reforms, did teach women that they 
had common problems and aims. 
Their most important work was agi- 
tation jointly with organized men 
for the ten-hour day. 

The Lowell association, led by 
Sarah G. Bagley, “first woman organ- 
izer and public agitator,” testified 
to conditions in the textile mills be- 
fore the Massachusetts legislature. 
This. the first occasion on which 
women sought protection directly 
from state lawmakers, led to the first 


government investigation of labor 
conditions and caused Massachusetts 
to take the lead in protective legisla- 
tion. Nor did these women neglect 
politicat action. Having been given 
the runaround by the Lowell rep- 
resentative, they appealed to the pub- 
lic and are given credit for his defeat 
at the next election. 

“But the greatest battles for the 
ten-hour day and for other important 
labor “reforms,” says John B. An- 
drews, “were fought by the working 
women of Pittsburgh.’’ These 
women, moreover, brought something 
new to the struggle and the labor 
movement—combination with the 
women of factory towns outside their 
state. In a joint declaration of in- 
dependence they stated they would 
not, after July 4, 1896, work more 
than ten hours a day. 

All this agitation led to the en- 
actment of ten-hour laws by several 
states. However, “saving” clauses, 
permitting special arrangements to 
work longer hours, left the battle still 
unwon. 

Women’s first true trade unions— 
locals of cigarmakers, tailoresses, 
seamstresses, umbrella sewers, cap- 
makers, textile workers, printers, 
burnishers, laundry workers, shoe 
workers—began to form in the chief 
industrial centers by the 1860s. Usu- 
ally these unions were formed under 
special stress, at times of strikes; 
when the need for action was over, 
most fell apart. 

The first national women’s trade 
union, the Daughters of St. Crispin. 
was formed by women shoemakers’ 
locals. The Daughters held well- 
attended conventions from 1869 to 
1872. New York and Massachusetts 
had state unions. Although only two 
men’s national trade unions—the 
printers and cigarmakers—admitted 
women to membership, two important 
women’s strikes were liberally sup- 
ported by organized men. These were 
the Lynn shoemakers’ strike in 1860 
and the 1869 strike of the laundry 
workers at Troy, New York. 


The National Labor Union—cen- 
tral body of the labor movement— 
admitted women delegates to its an- 
nual congresses. At its 1868 con- 
vention it resolved that women should 
receive equal pay for equal work. 

Women’s position in the labor 
movement became firmer after forma- 
tion in 1869 of the Knights of Labor. 
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From the outset the Knights admitted 
women on the same terms with men. 
The preamble of the constitution 
adopted at the first national conven- 
tion included among its objectives: 
“To secure for both sexes equal pay 
for equal work.” 

But this brings us to several new 
departures—to the census of 1870, 
when women workers were for the 
first time reported separately from 
men in every occupation in which 
they were employed: to the modern 
era of trade unionism that began with 
the founding of the A. F. of L. a few 
years later; to the typewriter, first 
marketed in the 1870s. 

Two important phases in our evolu- 
tion to an industrial economy can be 
marked, each of which precipitated 
women into paid employment and 
provided such employment. The first 
was now, in 1870, over. The machine 
and the factory were established; har- 
bors, ships, canals, roads and railways 
to transport the factory-made goods 
had been built. 
came with the great expansion in in- 


The second phase 


dustry and commerce and in com- 
munications with the invention of the 
telegraph and telephone, and, par- 
ticularly, of the typewriter, that ush- 
ered in a whole new immense class 
of white-collar workers. 

Commerce and communications, 
further, brought a whole series of 
other new 
People needed to travel, factory work- 


activities in their train. 


ers from the country had to find 
homes in the cities: hotels, restaur- 
ants, lodging houses sprang up, and 
with them laundering, dry cleaning 
and other Cities 
public utilities and banks, theaters 
With 
increasing competition, new sales 
techniques had to be developed: the 


services. needed 


and other amusement places. 


whole new field of modern selling and 
advertising grew up. New and im- 
proved machines continued to be in- 
vented. All brought about a variety 
of new jobs, many of which were 
filled by women. 

An official census count of men and 
women separately, in each and every 
one of the jobs they were doing, was 
not, as we have noted, made until 
1870. Of the 338 occupations listed 
then, women were reported in four- 
fifths—that is, in all but 76. By 
1940, with 451 jobs listed. women 
were reported in all but nine. In the 
course of World War II two jobs— 
locomotive engineer and engineer in 
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a fire station—were said to be the 
only ones left that had never been 
filled by a woman; finer breakdown of 
jobs than made by the census, how- 
ever, would probably show other jobs 
women had not done. 

The jobs women have held over 
the last eighty years cannot, of course, 
be given in any detail here. How- 
ever, some reference to the ten occu- 
pations that were numerically most 
important in each census year will 
show what the progression was 
through 1940. (Comparable figures 
from the 1950 census are not yet 
available. ) 

The occupation of servants, by 
whatever title it was described (the 
1950 census calls them private house- 
hold workers), ranked first by virtue 
of the number of women it employed 
every census year, 1870 through 1940. 
Second place was held by agricultural 





Americans All 


The very nature of a trade 
union—an organization in which 
men and women of different back- 
grounds join together—makes the 
wholehearted cooperation of all 
its members a continuing neces- 
sity. In a trade union there is 
no room for bigotry or discrimina- 
tion. 

In the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor 
each member, upon _ joining, 
pledges himself never to discrim- 
inate against a fellow worker on 
account of creed, color or national 
origin.—William Green. 











laborers through 1910: through 1890 
this group included all women farm 
laborers, but in 1900 and 1910 only 
the unpaid family workers. 

What happened after that indicates 
how agricultural employment. de- 
clined. farming became mechanized 
and the small, family-size farms be- 
came fewer and fewer. By 1920 
unpaid family farm workers had 
dropped to third place, by 1930 to 
sixth and by 1940 were out of the 
picture. Women farm wage workers, 
in seventh place in 1900, rose to sixth 
in 1910, and after that were gone 
from among the first ten. Women 
farm managers and planters (and, in 
1890. overseers) grew in importance 
from 1870 through 1890, then re- 
ceded, and after 1920 no longer were 
among the first ten. By 1940 no agri- 
cultural occupation at all was among 
the ten largest fields for women. 


The making of cloth and of loth. 
ing, whether skilled hand trad+-s or 
whether, as now, factory mass produc. 
tion, continued to be important for 
women. but with some changes. The 
sewing hand trades—including one 
vear “tailoresses and seamstresses,” 
another year “milliners, dressiakers 
and seamstresses.” and so forth— 
ranked among the ten leading occu. 
pations through 1910. 
to the increase of ready-made cloth. 


Then, owing 


ing, these hand trades disappeared 
from the list. In their place we have 
the operatives in the apparel and ac. 
cessories industries. 

Weaving, as we have noted, opened 
up the first factory jobs for women. 
Wool 
among the ten leading occupations for 
women through 1880 and cotton “op. 
eratives” through 1890. Thereafter. 
because the census broke 


“operatives” continued to be 


possibly 
down textile groups into smaller 
groups. in accordance with old and 
which the 
worked, no textile occupa- 


new types of fiber on 
women 
tions appear among the leading ten. 

The rising tide of paper and sales 
work that keeps our industrial econ- 
omy afloat swept “clerks and copy- 
ists” up among the ten leading wom- 
en’s occupations in 1890. Saleswomen 
followed in 1900; stenographers and 
“typewriters” in 1910; and “other” 
clerks, as well as “bookkeepers and 
in 1920. All these occupa- 
tions were among the first ten in 
1940, 


ists and secretaries” had reached sec- 


cashiers,” 
By then, “stenographers, typ- 


ond place, and three other clerical 
and sales occupations fourth. fifth and 
and seventh place. 

Only two professions—teaching 
and nursing—have been among the 
ten primary occupations of women. 
Teaching has appeared at every census 

-in the fifth place in 1870, in fourth 
for the next four decades, second 
only to servants in 1920 and 1930. 
third in 1940. Nurses were the tenth 
largest groups in 1870 and thereafter 
were gone from the list of leading 
occupations until 1930 and 1940. 
Then. though they included only stu- 
dent and graduate nurses, they were 
in ninth and tenth place, respectively. 

The persistence of certain types of 
work for women, even through pe 
riods of great development, is shown 
hy the fact that servants, teachers and 
nurses s were’ among the ten leading 
groups of women workers in both 
1870 and 1940. 
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Sizable increases or decreases, over 
, comparatively short period, in the 
sumber of women in particular occu- 
pations, whether the leading ten occu- 
pations or not, also indicate changing 
opportunities for women and changes 
in custom as well as in the basic 
economy. Between 1910 and 1940 
ihe number of women increased by 
more than 50,000 in fourteen occupa- 
ions (out of 252 for which such a 
comparison is possible). Eleven oc- 
cupations declined in number by 
more than 10.000 each. 

In the professional field three 
sroups—the teachers, the nurses, and 
the religious. social and welfare work- 
as—each increased by more than 
30,000, showing the continuing trans- 
fer out of the home of work that in 
colonial days was preeminently wom- 
e's. In the field of clerical, sales 
ind kindred occupations there were 
ive groups; the relation of their in- 
crease to the changing economy has 
already been mentioned. In the “op- 
erative” group of occupations were 
three—those of the apparel, the elec- 
trical machinery and the knitgoods 
industries. About the first of these 
we know; the second points to our 
inreasing reliance on refrigerators, 
washing: machines and other electrical 
appliances; the third, to our growing 
interest in sheer, full-fashioned ho- 
ery. In the managerial field, the 
owners and managers of eating and 
drinking places increased by more 
than 50.000: in the service fields, the 
cooks, waiters and “other servants,” 
and the beauticians and 
manicurists, 

Among the occupations that de- 
clined, those that showed the eco- 
nomic trend most significantly were 
the hand trades; the owners and 
managers of clothing and general mer- 
chandise stores, most of whom were 


barbers, 


uilliners; the miscellaneous appren- 
tices, most of whom were apprentices 
lo dressmakers, tailoresses and milli- 
ners; and the farm laborers, who 
lost most in numbers. The decrease 


that took place among laundresses 
indicates the replacing ‘of hand by 
machine methods, both in commercial 


laundries and at home. The drop 
among tobacco operatives also was 
‘ue in !arge part to mechanization. 

Some over-all 1950 census figures 
have been released. The most im- 
pressive numerical change they show 
8 that Women in all the clerical occu- 
pations taken together nearly doubled 
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in ten years. One of those occupa- 
tions—stenographers, secretaries and 
typists—ranked second among the ten 
leading women’s occupations in 1940. 
It appears likely that it ranked first 
in 1950, usurping the lead househoid 
employes held since the country 
began. During the war household 
workers in great numbers went into 
factories. Some have since returned 
to housework, but in 1950 they were 
still well over half a million fewer 
than in 1940. (Service workers out- 
side the home, on the other hand, 
were increasing in number.) Most 
significant, however, in view of par- 
tial mobilization, is the fact that 
women operatives’ numbers increased 
by almost a half, and it is known that 
a fair share of this increase is due 
to women’s return to types of factory 
jobs they held during World War II. 

Interestingly enough, although 
there are now more women in pro- 
fessional and technical jobs than there 
were in 1940, the proportion of all 
working women in such jobs is 
smaller. Because jobs were plentiful 
during World War II, many women 
did not take time out first to get. pro- 
fessional training; many women left 
professional jobs to go to better-pay- 
ing factory jobs; nurses, of course, 
went into the armed services in large 
numbers. Nevertheless, in 1951 they 
still are not so large a proportion of 
all women workers as eleven years 
ago—only 10 per cent now as against 
13 per cent in 1940. 

But the change in types of jobs 
women are doing is not the only inter- 
esting development since 1870. Then 
a large part of the workers were chil- 
dren. Compulsory education and 
child labor laws have brought about a 
change, however slow and still incom- 
plete. More women than formerly 
continue their education beyond the 
compulsory period. And during 
World War II many older women 
came into the labor market, and they 
have not left. The population as a 
whole has aged—people lived longer. 
Whereas the average age of women 
workers (aged 14 and over) was 26 
in 1900, in 1950 it was 37. 

Today there are few women who 
do not hold a job at some time in 
their lives. Many continue in jobs, 
whether they marry or not, and of 
those who marry and do leave the 
labor force while their children are 
young. many return after the children 
are grown. For the first time in our 


history, married women workers out- 
number the single. In 1940 nearly 
half were single, a third married; in 
1950 the reverse was true. 

Moreover, of the 17,750,000 wemen 
working in 1950, 4,500,000 had chil- 
dren less than 18 years old, and of 
these 4,500,000 working mothers, 
more than 1,600,000 had children 
who were under school age. 


NLY scattered figures are avail- 
O able on the number of women 
in unions before 1910. Students of 
the question have estimated their num- 
bers in 1910 and subsequent years as 
follows: 


IDLO... .cccccccecs 
1920... cccccccccce 
1930... ccccccccces 
1940.......20202-- 800,000 
1944... 3,000,000 


The California Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research questionnaire, 
sent in 1949 to union locals, resulted 
in an estimate of 17 per cent female 
membership there; and the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and In- 
dustries reports 1949 woman member- 
ship in unions in that state as 26 per 
cent of the total. 

The period 1902-1903 had been 
a high point of women’s organization, 
but effective employer opposition re- 
versed the trend. The valiant struggle 
of women who thereafter raised the 
numbers of the organized is in the 
records of the garment and textile and 
many other unions and of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League. 

Between 1920 and 1923 unions lost 
a large portion of their membership. 
Before World War II, with the labor 
legislation of the first two Roosevelt 
administrations having placed collec- 
tive bargaining on a firmer basis, the 
union membership of women tripled. 

The spectacular growth of women’s 
union membership during the war is 
undoubtedly attributable to the types 
of jobs women then entered. When 
the war ended, women continued in 
such jobs in numbers considerably 
greater than before, and many women 
are again returning to them. 

Many reasons have been advanced 
why women were at first slow to or- 
ganize. Primary perhaps is the fact 
that in the early days most women 
regarded their employment as tempo- 
rary, therefore took less interest than 
men in economic and industrial prob- 
lems, put up with bad conditions be- 
cause it was more their desire to 


76,750 
397,000 
260,000 
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escape from them than to improve 
them, were less interested than men 
in those major union benefits that 
take time to develop. 

Great fluctuations in female mem- 
bership in specific unions is accounted 
for by the fact that women were will- 
ing to band together for an immediate 
purpose, such as a strike, but when 
the strike was over they lost interest. 
The competition of the unorganized 
probably also affected women’s or- 
ganization more severely than that of 
men. 

Further, organization was more 
difficult when the majority of women 
workers were less than 25 years old, 
more heedless, less patient and un- 
willing “to subordinate the present to 
the future.” 

A minor reason was “class con- 
sciousness,” more highly developed at 
one time among women than among 
men. “Store ladies,” for example, 
considered themselves superior to fac- 
tory girls, and if factory girls or- 
ganized, the store ladies thought that 
a good reason for not organizing. 

Again, men’s attitude had often 
been one of excluding women rather 
than of willingness to help them or- 
ganize. Probably most important, 
however, was the frequently successful 
opposition of employers to women’s 
organization. 


HE picture obviously has changed. 

The woman worker of today is 
more mature. Her average age is 37. 
Increasingly she looks upon her work 
as more than temporary, as at most 
only interrupted by the establishing 
of a home and the raising of children. 
She is better informed on economic 
developments and women’s part in 
them. 
gaining established as an accepted 
American principle, she has joined 
with her fellow union members, men 
and women, in developing long-term 
union benefits—such as provisions in 
agreements for equal pay, equal op- 
portunity, promotion, seniority, and 
such as union insurance plans, in- 
cluding, among other things, ma- 
ternity benefits and maternity leave 
without loss of seniority. 

As a member of an organization 
she works more effectively with other 
women’s organizations to promote 
protective legislation, to develop 
needed community facilities; and, 
through such joint activity, she has 
come to know better the diverse 


Having seen collective bar- 
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groups in the community and to help 
achieve a better mutual understand- 
ing. 

What, in this era when it is be- 


coming more and more the nor- 
mal thing for women to put in full 
time in paid employment and to raise 
children and manage a home as well, 
are these women’s greatest needs? 

I should like here to refer to a 
survey of power laundries made by 
the Women’s Bureau in 1945. A sec- 
tion of the survey covered 9,417 
women production and related work- 
ers in 166 plants in twenty-four cities 
of the Southeast. Nearly half these 
plants reported scheduled hours of 
over 48; 9 per cent of 54 hours or 
over. Four or more plants were visited 
in each of nineteen of the cities. 

The plants of one of these nineteen 
cities paid their women production 
workers an average wage as high as 
50 cents an hour. The next highest 
city average was 42 cents, the next 
41 cents; twelve cities’ plants aver- 
aged from 30 through 39 cents; the 
four remaining city averages were 28, 
27, 26 and 25 cents. Individual plant 
averages in each of the three last 
cities ranged, respectively, from 23 
to 32 cents, 23 to 30 cents, 21 to 31 
cents. Those were averages for all 
women production workers. 

Flatwork three cities 
averaged, again respectively, 22. 21, 
21 cents, and their averages in in- 
dividual plants of those cities ranged 
from 19 to 34 cents. 20 to 25 cents, 
17 to 27 cents. 

The Bureau of -Labor Statistics 
more recently has reported that in 
June, 1949, flatwork finishing ma- 
chine operators were averaging below 
50 cents an hour in seven cities. Also 
in 1949 over half of the women in 
the hotel and restaurant industry of 
one state were earning less than 50 
cents an hour, and a large proportion 
less than 40 cents an hour, according 
to an official survey made by the state. 
Four-fifths of the chambermaids 
earned less than 50 cents, one-fourth 
less than 40 cents, one-tenth less than 
35 cents. 

As late as last year the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported 18 per cent 
of women elevator operators in de- 
partment and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores of one of our largest Southern 
cities as having weekly earnings in 
the range of $17.50 to $19.99, and 
in another Southern city 21 per cent 
of the stock girls in selling sections of 


ironers in 


similar stores had earnings of $)5 
to $17.49 a week. 

Such wages point to two things— 
the need for increased efforts in or. 
ganizing these traditionally low-paid, 
primarily women’s occupations, and 
the need for extending minimum 
wage legislation. 

The concept of equal pay. com. 
mended by far-sighted men for almost 
100 years, is significant for the same 
reasons it was a century ago and for 
some new ones. As then, “women’s 
rates” are a threat to men’s wages, 
As then, equal pay is no more than 
simple justice, not only to single 
women who support themselves but 
to those hundreds of thousands who 
—in an age of war and an age in 
which man’s life span is notably 
shorter than woman’s—are solely de. 
pendent on women workers. 

Furthermore, the increasing cost of 
our standard of living, which fre. 
quently demands the wages of more 
than one family member to sustain it, 
points to the unreasonableness of one 
member receiving less than fairly 
earned, full compensation. Finally, 
the growing dependency of our econ- 
omy on women’s industrial contribu- 
tion indicates the need to make it 
worth women’s while to contribute. 


ROWING recognition of the above 
G developments is evident from the 
facts that twelve states and Alaska now 
have equal pay laws, that equal pay 
programs are being actively promoted 
in a number of other states, and an 
equal pay bill is pending in Congress. 

The constructive work being done 
by organized labor is indicated by a 
recent Bureau of Labor Statistics 
analysis of 2,644 collective bargaining 
agreements in effect during all or 
some part of 1950. 

About 17 per cent contained equal 
pay clauses. Employment data were 
available for 2,200 of the agreements; 
36 per cent of the manufacturing 
workers, as compared with 9 per cent 
of the non-manufacturing workers, 
were covered by equal pay clauses. 
Since the great majority of women are 
in non-manufacturing industry, how 
much still needs to be done in the 
equal pay field is clear. Both the 
A. F. of L. and C.I.0., of course, 
have endorsed the principle of equal 
pay. 

Those aréas and those industries in 
which women’s wages are conspict: 
ously substandard are also those in 
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which sanitary and health standards, 
including hours, are notably bad. The 
need to raise these standards is very 
great. 
And it is no less important that 
the hard-won standards in other in- 
dustries—-standards that have been 
proved not only essential to the work- 
ers health and welfare but the most 
economical in terms of worker’s stead- 
fastness in and on the job and his 
or her productiveness—shall not in 
this defense period be undermined 
through individual greed or even 
through misguided fervor. 

As the economy makes its steadily 
increasing demand that more and 
more women take part in industrial 
production, so the need grows to make 
that participation tolerable, particu- 
larly since industry must draw in- 


creasingly on those women who are 
married and for whom the care of a 
home and children already is, in gen- 
eral, a full-time job. The problem 
is largely a community problem—one 
of providing adequate nursery and 
grade schools, playgrounds and after- 
school care of children, as well as 
adequate transportation facilities, fa- 
cilities for shopping after factory 
hours and the like. 

It is also a problem of home facili- 


ties—the need for our great scien- - 


tific ability and inventiveness, that 
has accomplished so much for indus- 
try, to apply itself to easing the bur- 
den of housekeeping. Great strides 
have been made—refrigerators, vac- 
uum cleaners, automatic dishwashers, 
garbage disposal units—but these are 
not within the means of all who need 


Your Own Time 
(Continued from Page 21) 


velopment. Games, sports and other 
recreational activities promote neuro- 
muscular control. 

The teamwork and the give-and- 
take in games, the friendships and 
fun one gets out of music rehearsals, 
dramatic productions and other ac- 
tivities make one a much more inter- 
esting and likable person. 

Recreation is important to the 
family, too. Home play—fun to- 
gether—means a happier, healthier 
family. Families that play together 
usually stay together. 

Maybe you are wondering when 
you can find the time. That’s easy. 
Every week has 168 hours. If you 
subtract the number of hours spent 
in working, traveling, eating, sleeping 
and daily chores, you'll be amazed at 
the number of hours that remain. 
Those are the hours you can spend 
having fun through recreation. 

Maybe you are thinking, “I can 
find the time, but what can I do and 
where can I do it?” That’s easy, 
too. Perhaps your own union pro- 
vides recreational opportunities right 
where you work. Many~do. 

Recreation Departments in many 
tities have classes in arts and crafts, 
music, drama, wood and metal craft, 
athletic leagues, gym classes and 
other activities. Anyone can join. 
hen there are classes of various 
kinds which are sponsored by social 
agencie- and other private groups or 
clubs in the community. 
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The best way to develop an interest 
in a recreational activity or hobby 
is to join a group of your friends and 
fellow workers. This will give you 
the chance to be together and take 
part in activities that offer relaxation 
from the hours and strain of work. 

Your morale and self-reliance will 
build up if you have an outlet for 
your creative impulses. Then, too, 
the hobby or recreational interest 
you acquire now will have carry-over 
value for your later years. 

In some factories, stores, offices 
and mines the recreation activities 
are sponsored by the unions, by em- 
ploye recreation associations or by 
management. In the majority of 
large industrial concerns, manage- 
ment has an interest in and contrib- 
utes to the financial support of the 
employes’ recreation program. 


r YOUR union or. community needs 
some help in organizing a recrea- 
tion program or wants some advice on 
how to plan and conduct recreation 


activities, the National Recreation 
Association can be of great help. 
Organized in 1906 as a non-profit, 
service association in the field of 
recreation, the National Recreation 
Association has devoted all its re- 
sources to the advancement of rec- 
reation in the United States. It has 
also advised foreign governments on 
recreation matters. 

A field representative has the re- 


them, nor are they enough. Mean- 
while, though nowhere as in America 
do men whose wives share their wage- 
earning responsibilities in turn fairly 
share the household and child-care 
responsibilities, there are homes in 
which this is not true; the need re- 
mains to educate both boys and girls 
for the two jobs of earning a living 
and earning a home. 


Those who may wish more detailed in- 
formation about the early days of women’s 
work and organization will find interesting 
accounts in Lucy M. Salmon, “Domestic 
Service,” 1897; Edith Abbott, “Women in 
Industry,” 1910; John B. Andrews and 
W. D. P. Bliss, “History of Women in 
Trade Unions,” 1911; Meta S. Lilienthal, 
“From Fireside to Factory,” 1916; and in 
“Manufactures in the Several States and 
Territories for the Year Ending June 1, 
1850.” 


sponsibility of consulting and advis- 
ing on organization, administration 
and programming of recreational 
activities, on facilities and other 
problems. This service is available 
to labor unions sponsoring recrea- 
tion activities. 

The association has many publi- 
cations available on recreation. It 
publishes books and booklets and 
issues special bulletins on new activi- 
ties, new developments and successful 
experiences in recreational activities. 
The correspondence and _ consulta- 
tion service each year answers 20,000 
letters seeking advice and informa- 
tion on recreation. 

The National Recreation Associa- 
tion publishes a monthly magazine. 
Recreation, which provides up-to- 
date, practical information on all 
phases of recreation. 

For special problems the associa- 
tion has experts who make studies 
and surveys, and there is a crew of 
specialists who conduct leadership 
training courses in arts and crafts. 
music, drama, social recreation and 
other activities. 

By writing to the National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York, you or your 
union can get full information about 
all of its services and publications. 

As a small boy said, after he had 
just learned to tell time: 

“Every minute is the beginning of 
a new hour!” 

Don’t delay. Time goes fast these 
days. 

You aren’t going to put off enjoying 
life until it’s too late, are you? 
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WHAT THEY SAN 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister 
of India—We talk of the East and 
West, of the Ori- 
ent and the Occi- 
dent, and yet these 
divisions have 
little reality. Dur- 
ing the last two 
or three hundred 
years some Euro- 
pean nations de- 
veloped an indus- 
trial civilization and thus became 
different in many ways from the East, 
which was still primarily agricultural. 
The new strength that technical ad- 
vance gave them added to their wealth 





and power, and an era of colonialism 
and imperialism began during which 
the greater part of Asia was domi- 
nated over by some countries of Eu- 
rope. In the long perspective of his- 
tory, this was a brief period, and 
already we are seeing the end of it. 
The imperialism which was at its 
height during the last century and a 
half has largely faded away and only 
lingers in a few countries today. 
There can be little doubt that it will 
end in these remaining countries also, 
and the sooner it ends the better for 
the peace and security of the world. 
The so-called revolt of Asia is a striv- 
ing of the legitimate pride of ancient 
peoples against the arrogance of cer- 
tain Western nations. Racial discrim- 
ination is still in evidence in some 
countries, and there is still not enough 
realization of the importance of Asia 
in the councils of the world. Asia, 
the mother of continents and the 
cradle of history’s major civilizations, 
is renascent today. The dawn of its 
newly acquired freedom is turbulent 
because during these past two cen- 
turies its growth was arrested, frus- 
tration was widespread, and new 
forces grew up. These forces were 
essentially nationalist, seeking politi- 
cal freedom, but behind them was the 
vital economic urge for bettering the 
economic condition of the masses of 
the people. Where nationalism was 
thwarted there was conflict. as there is 
conflict today. for example, in South- 
east Asia. The troubles and discon- 
tents of this part of the world and, 
indeed, of the greater part of Asia 
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are the result of obstructed freedom 
aid dire poverty. The remedy is to 
accelerate the advent of freedom and 
to remove want. The differences that 
have existed in our minds about East 
and West have little substance today. 


. We are all partners in the same great 


undertaking. I have little doubt that, 
in spite of the dangers that beset this 
world today, the forces of construc- 
tive and cooperative effort for human 
betterment will succeed and the spirit 
of man will triumph again. 


General Omar N. Bradley—The 
American people have decided that 
they can get the 
maximum secur- 
ity out of each 
dollar through a 
unified effort and 
have so organ- 
ized the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 
Within this or- 
ganization we of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff hope to 
1 firmly 
believe that unity of effort, both 
nationally and internationally, can 
produce the greatest security for all 
of us; that unity of effort and 
common ideals of humanity can 
negate the Red Atom; and _ that, 
ultimately, Americans shall lead the 
way steadfastly to a lesser possibility 
of war for our children and to the 
world we are building for the future. 
Our Navy must maintain control of 





prov ide relative security ‘ 


the seas. It possesses that power of 
control today. Our collective defen- 
sive frontiers in the heart of Europe 
need the support of American indus- 
try and arms; we must deny any 
aggressor close bases for attack 
against this continent. Within this 
pattern of security, the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force have been 
assigned roles and _ responsibilities. 
We realize that we cannot maintain 
sufficient armed forces and modern 
weapons to provide absolute security. 
On the other hand, we have the com- 
forting knowledge that the United 
States and its allied friends of the 
Atlantic Pact will never start a war 
for any purpose. This increases the 
possibility of having no war at all. 


However, there is a large land-based 
power in the world today that might 
start a war. Whether motivate }y 
misplaced fear of attack o1 by 
schemes for aggression, Russia ~ince 
VE-Day has devoted a large pe-ent 
age of her industrial capacity t.. the 
maintenance and modernizatio: of 
her armed forces. 


Walter Bedell Smith, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Communist Russia— 
It is extremely 
important for the 
democracies. and 
especially for the 
United States. 
never to lose 
sight of the fun. 
damental fact 
that we are en- 





gaged in a con- 
stant, continuing, gruelling struggle 
that may extend over a period of 
many years. We must not be thrown 
off balance by temporary ups and 
downs, indecisive triumphs and fail- 
ures. The Soviet tactic will be to 
attempt to wear us down. to exas- 
perate us beyond endurance, to keep 
probing for weak spots that they can 
exploit. I am convinced that the 
Russians believe they are playing a 
game of patience in which they can 
outlast us. We need to keep remind- 
ing ourselves to take the long view. 
particularly at the conclusion of some 
dramatic frustrating experience. We 
cannot allow ourselves to be swerved 
from our long-term purpose. 


Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from 
Oregon—I do have a great love for 
horses. | fre- 
quently find. 
after I leave a 
session of the 
Senate. that get- 
ting out and as- 
sociating with the 
common sense of 
horses is a very 
salutary thing. It 
is a delightful contrast to some of the 
things that go on in the Senate. It 
rather gives me a_ vacation from 
human beings, which gives me the 
renewed confidence in them that one 
needs every once in a while, | think. 
when he sees too much of them. One 
needs to get away and to really reflect 
upon the weaknesses and frailties of 
human nature which God gave te 





each one of us. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


The Glorious Day 


ATURALLY, we’re going to 
have our celebration and fire- 
works!” said Ellen to Peter 

Davis, her next-door neighbor. 

“You think you are,” said Peter. 
“I don’t think we are.” 

“And why not, may I ask?” came 
from the girl. “We always have, and 
I expect we always will.” 

“That is just where you may be 
mistaken,” said Peter. “If you re- 
member, last year there was a lot of 
discussion about it—the fireworks 
part—and this year I understand 
there is even more, and maybe we're 
not going to be allowed to have our 
private little jamboree.” 

“Oh, Peter, honestly, do you think 
something will stop us?” Ellen asked. 
“I just couldn’t bear to think we 
mightn’t have our regular Junior 
Union Independence Day affair.” 

“Well, get up your courage. You 
may have to take it.” 

“Oh, you make me tired!” said 
Ellen, angry. 

She left him and went into the 
house. Why does the boy next door 
always have to be simply impossible? 
she thought. Why couldn’t we live 
next to someone like—oh, like for in- 
stance, Barney Carter? And she sighed 
deeply. 

The following day Ellen was called 
to the phone before she was even out 
of bed. 

“It's Betty, I think,” said her 
mother. 

“Hello,” murmured Ellen sleepily. 

“Ellen, it’s me—I, I mean,” said 
Betty. 

“I recognize your voice, but why 
so early?” 

“Daddy went to his union meeting 
last night. A bunch of the parents 
got into a confab about our Fourth 
of July party, and do you know 
what?” 

“No, what?” 

“They have decided to have a boat 
trip early that morning,” said Betty, 
“and go to the Point and have an 
all-day celebration there, with the 
auxiliaries and us all in tow. And 
without even asking if we would like 
it!” 

“But why?” cried Ellen. “We 
planned to have our own celebration 
and they knew it. At least my father 


and your father did, and I suppose 
most all the other parents did or 
should have.” 

“Well, I just thought Pd call you 
and tell you,” said Betty. 

“Betty, come on over. I'll be 
dressed by the time you get here. We 
must talk this over.” 

During the next few days the com- 
munity was buzzing with plans for 
the big outing, and gradually the 
Junior Unionists—even Ellen and 
Betty—became enthusiastic over the 
idea of a big, joint excursion. Of 
course, Ellen was disinclined to ad- 
mit to Peter that she shared in the 
acceptance of the plan; but when the 
big day dawned clear and warm, she 
was up early, helping her mother fix 
the picnic basket. 

When they were aboard the River 
Queen, the Junior Unionists met on 
the upper deck and were soon having 
a wonderful time, while the grown- 
ups were busy elsewhere with their 
own social exchanges. 

“T think this is a grand idea,” said 
Peter to Ellen. 

“You would!” she retorted. 

They were standing at the rail, 
watching the boat knife the water. 

“Yes, and I think it’s much better 
that we have community fireworks, 
too, and have them without the dan- 
ger of some of the kids losing an eye 
or catching fire,” Peter continued. 
“I’m no scaredy-cat, but I saw a 
terrible accident last year. A bunch 
of kids where I was visiting got to- 
gether a big collection of fireworks, 
and after dark they began shooting 
them off just outside the city limits. 
And one of the things blew up wrong 
somehow and shot off at an angle. It 
struck a little kid right in the face. 
He was rushed to the hospital. It 
was just a miracle that his eyes 
weren't hurt. That was enough for 
me! The little kid was my cousin, 
and he almost died.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know about that, 
Peter,” said Ellen, all sympathy. “I 
was furious with you the day I found 
out you knew about this excursion 
before any of the rest of us did.” 

“f know. And you were madder 
when you found out I was all in favor 
of having the fireworks set off by 
someone who knew what he was doing 
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and not by a bunch of us kids off by 
ourselves on a picnic somewhere. 
Come on, let’s get in the game of 
shuffleboard over there.” 

The boat docked at the Point before 
noon, and by the time the tables were 
chosen and set up, the appetites of all 
were excellent. 

“Nothing like good old sea air,” 
laughed Betty, “even if it’s just from 
the dear old river.” 

During the afternoon there were 
games and contests and a general good 
time. The evening meal was a box 
supper provided by the Central Labor 
Union. By the time it was devoured 
and the tables cleaned up again, it 
was beginning to get dark. 

The fireworks committee announced 
that it wished the area near the shoot- 
off stage to be cleared and asked 
parents to keep little children with 
them to avoid any mishap. 

When all was ready, the first rockets 
cut through the twilight, and excla- 
mations of wonder came from the 
watchers. There were noisy crackers. 
There were colorful skyrockets. There 
were bright pinwheels. All in all, 
there was a wonderful assortment of 
light and color, of noise and _ bril- 
liance. And at the last there was a 
truly magnificent replica of the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Immediately following the display, 
the crowd boarded the River Queen; 
and as the last family group came 
aboard, the whistle shrilled the final 
three blasts, and the homeward jour- 
ney began under a star-peppered sky. 

The Davises rode home from the 
boat pier with Ellen and her folks; 
and as they said good night, Ellen 
conceded to Peter that the day had 
been perfect and that the nicest part 
of all had been the fact that none of 
the excursionists had been hurt. 

“It was a safe and sane Fourth,” 
said Peter. “And extremely nice in 
other ways, too. I think—at least I 
hope—you’re over your mad spell 
at me and that we can be friends 
again.” 

And that night, as Ellen entered 
the house, she glanced back over her 
shoulder to catch a good-night glimpse 
of her next-door neighbor and sighed 
contentedly as she thought, / guess 
we have pretty nice neighbors at that. 
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THe AmMEeriIcAN FEDERATIONIST, which has long enjoyed a 
worldwide reputation as one of the foremost labor publications, 
is an essential tool for every alert and aggressive trade union 
officer, business agent, representative, steward or staff member. 

If you aren’t reading THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST each 
month, you are handicapping yourself. Unless you read the of- 
ficial monthly magazine of the American Federation of Labor, 
you don’t know all that you must know in order to do an effective 
job. THe AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is labor’s magazine. You 
can't afford to be without it. 

Subscribe today. Only $2 for 12 sparkling, valuable issues. 


Don’t delay—act now! 


She _, 
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Read it regularly! 

It will help you to be 

a better citizen and 

a better trade unionist! 











